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Onty Bevtieve.— There are many souls pricked 
in’the heart by the appeals which they have heard at 
the late camp-meetings, who are anxiously asking, How 
shall I enter into that peace the preacher painted, the 
congregation sang, the believer proclaimed as his pos- 
session, and which my soul so ardently craves? You 
pine in secret places. You fall before God in your 
chamber. You look into His sacred Word. You are 
unhappy in your sins, and not happy in your Sa- 
viour. “ How shall I find Him whom my soul lov- 
eth?” Only believe. Faith is no mere assertion of 
belief, it is believing itself. It is not saying, but act- 
ing; not a word of the lip, but a casting of the heart 
upon God. As you pray, look and live. Consecrate 
yourself to your Redeemer. Solemnly and entirely 
place yourself on His eternal altar. Declare before 
Him, to Him, and in Him, your honest, clear, com- 
plete purpose to be His disciple forever. Look, then, 
upon Him to whom you have thus dedicated all your 
powers and being, in eternal devotion. See His sacri- 
fice for you, His love for you, His intercession for 
you, and His yearning for you; and as you look, be- 
lieve. Can you doubt that love that you solicit, when 
it beams upon you from overflowing eyes? Can you 
doubt the pardon you crave, when the hand, and eye, 
and lip of Him you have offended, all speaking forgive- 
ness, are outstretched, outbeaming, outspoken to you ? 
Much less can you, will you doubt Christ’s abounding 
grace to your accepting soul. Cling to that purpose 6 
your heart till salvation breaks upon you. Go not 
back to the wicked and cowardly life that is so fiercely 
drawing you from Christ. Resist the devil in these 
guises. Fasten your whole being to Jesus. Nail 
your affections to the cross, Stand firm to this pur- 
pose, and new life shall flood your being with all the 
fullness of God. The darkness, weakness, unbelief 
will depart. You will feel that it is the easiest and 
happiest thing in the world to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and be saved ! 





The Maine Temperance ticket polled about five 
thousand votes. It was honestly opposed by many 
leading Temperance men, and with much show of rea- 
son, for the successful ticket put Prohibition into its 
platform. Yet it was not without its influence. Every 
successful reform is slow to begin. And the necessi- 
ties of the case may shoot this up into power earlier 





than its enemies, or even its friends, now imagine. 
The strife on Temperance will not abaté until the 
grogshop, the bar, the sale of intoxicating drinks, in 
any shape, as a beverage, becomes a vanished institu- 
tion. Maine, in this act, has led the nation in a course 
she will yet follow. These five thousand were most 
ardent, if not the most ardent believers in the best 
ideas of the other parties. They will yet absorb into 
themselves the moral and religious voters of all the 
land. 





The Congregationalist misinterprets our statement, 
that “open bars are obsolete in Boston.” It says: 
“There are multitudes of places on our prominent 
business streets where intoxicating liquors are sold 
openly, in violation of the statute. Zhe Boston Jour- 
nal is right in its statements on this subject.” 

Tue Heratp has never denied that statement. 
We only said that “open bars are obsolete.” They 
were when we stated it. Theirexistence Zhe Congre- 
gationalist does not affirm. That liquor is illegally 
sold, is true. That it is freely and openly sold, is true, 
at tables and by all sorts of sellers, and in all sorts of 
quarters. Richmond was not taken when Fort Don- 
elson was. The sale over bars ceased ; in that form only. 
They may have reopened, though we are not aware of 
the fact, nor has The Congregationalist asserted it. 
The Journal advocates a License law, or a Prohibitory 
law with liberal exceptions, as the only ones that can 
be enforced. Does The Congregationalist? The city 
is far from cleansed. It is making a violent effort to 
break the bands asunder which virtuous legislation put 
around it. Will these papers aid it in this work? 
The Congregationalist truly says : — 


“Temptation abounds. Let no man who is in danger of 
yielding, unnecessarily expose himself by coming hither. 
Let parents who have young sons who are here, or are com- 
ing hither, look closely after them. Boston has long been a 
bad place for boys who are susceptible to the various tempta- 
tions to a ‘ fast’ life. Gamblers and prostitutes abound, and 
may very easily be found by those whose low instinct inclines 
them to the search, while the thirsty are able to gratify their 
thirst in legions of places.” 


Will this course of evil be stayed if the enemy over- 
throws the law? And that will certainly be done, if 
those who are struggling even to partially enforce it, 
are not encouraged in their task. 


> 





But few prayers were ever uttered more appropri- 
ate than that of Dr. Walker at the Humboldt meeting. 
It was one that every student of Nature ought to write 
over his laboratory and repeat every day. Had Prof. 
Agassiz or Humboldt himself, studied in its spirit, the 
latter would not now be the subject of fierce de- 
bate as to whether or no he was an Atheist, nor the 
former use such language towards the Bible and Chris- 
tian doctrine as even appeared in his Memoir, and 
which he also used at the American Academy at Sa- 
lem, when he declared : — 

“I can see in that place of instruction (i. ¢. of the Peabody 
Academy), an influence which will dispel the obscurities 
which still remain in the community, concerning things in 
which we are all interested — the future eternal life — and yet 
of which we do not dare to speak, because that which we should 
have to say goes contrary to some of the long-cherished con- 
victions with which the community is imbued, holding to 
them as sacred doctrine, when we already know better.” 


May he and all his colaborers repeat daily this 


i 





prayer of President Walker's. We copy it from Zhe 
Transcript : — 


“O Thou infinite source of life and light, we invoke Thy 
blessing on these services in the memories they awaken and 
the hopes they inspire. We acknowledge and adore that 
Providence by which gifted men are raised up from time to 
time to make us better acquainted with the heavens which 
declare Thy glory and with the earth which shows Thy han- 
diwork. Impress, we beseech Thee, upon the great masters 
of science that they also are prophets sent to reveal the 
thoughts and the ways of the living God. Suffer not the 
rapid increase of natural light to dazzle our eyes or obscure 
or confuse that divine light which comes from Thy word, and 
from the instincts and aspirations of the human soul, so that 
science and faith may reverently work together for the good 
of man and the glory of God, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 





The Boston Coliseum is up for a raffle. 
the Pope put up the Roman Coliseum? Puritan 
Boston sets a fine example to Papal Rome. Both are 
ruins, but the younger mnst be made to pay even in 
its debris. The rafters hang every way, what are left 
of them, and a crowd in it may bring the beams upon 
their heads. The city authorities ought to forbid any 
assemblages there. The Catholics were to have bands, 
crowds, and a godless display there. We hoped it was 
abandoned, but it seems that it is to be carried out, 
with special trains and other abominations. The own- 
ers should respect ‘the Jubilee with which it is associ- 
ated, and not soil its name with this profanation. 


Why can’t 





The Presbyterian makes this urgent appeal to our 
colleges. Shall it be in vain? 

“Tires WanTED.— It is said that of three hundred Pres- 
byterian ministers in Canada, only nine are Doctors of Divin- 
ity. We respectfully submit to our colleges that here is a 
case of quite lamentable destitution, and near enough to 
claim a speedy notice and quick relief. Why send the sono- 
rous title across the Atlantic, when there is such a “ plentiful 
lack” of it just across the St. Lawrence? Moreover, the 
chance is that the honor will be meekly accepted in the New 
Dominion, while over the water we know that the parchments 
have been thrown back to us with words of scorn by such 
“ Philistines” as George Gilfillan. Nay, more, some have 
even dared to write to our Secretary of Legation at London, 
to see whether the college named in the diploma received, 
had a real existence, and was courteously answered in sooth- 
ing terms by the official addressed. But shall we permit such 
foul scorn to be done to the learned and discriminating cura- 
tors of our colleges by these discourteous Scotchmen? Nay ; 
let our degrees be rather thrown at the untitled heads of the 
Canadians. If they should decline them, it will add another 
to the list of grievances, which will soon be large enough to 
justify us in annexing that icy land to our great Republic. 
Let the painful destitution, then, be speedily relieved. We 
are only sorry that the summer shower of these dignities has 
just passed over, and that our friends in the New Dominion will 
have to wait, until, in another season, there comes a similar 
fall of the soft and pleasant rain.” 


Why has no American college yet dared to D. D. 
Wm. Morley Punshon?. Are they afraid to bell the 
cat? ‘They seek high game. Where's .the higher? 
Why pass over the real ministerial giants, and drop 
their crowns on common brows? Dub Mr. Punshon. 





A Wise Jupcr.— Much has been said, and de- 
servedly, in condemnation of Judge Barnard, of New 
York. Buta late decision of his, refusing to protect a 
stock gambler, and declaring all such jobbing gam- 
bling, is pretty near right. If the courts would so ad- 
judge, a great deal of good would appear on that least 





of good places, the stock exchange. 
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Original and Selected Papers. 
ee 
CHRIST OUR ALL IN ALL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE HYMN, “JUST AS I AM.” 


ines no other Gea 
ith which t’ approach my God, 
Than His own mercy, boundless, free, 
Through Christ on man bestowed ; 
A Father's love, a Father’s care, 
Receives and answers every prayer. 


I need no other priest 

Than one High Priest above ; 
His intercession ne’er has ceased 

Since first [knew His love; __ 
Through that my faith shall never fail, 
Even when passing death’s dark vale. 


I need no human ear 

In which to pour my prayer ; 
My great High Priest is ever near, 

On Him I cast my care: 
To Him, Him only I confess, 
Who only can absolve and bless. 


I need no prayers to saints, 

Beads, relics, martyr’s shrines ; 
Hardships ’neath whieh the spirit faints, 
Yet still, sore burdened, pines : 
Christ’s service yields my soul delight, 

Easy His yoke, His burden light. 


I need no other book 
To guide my nae to heaven, 
Than that on which I daily look, 
By God’s own Spirit given ; 
And this, when He illumes our eyes, 
“Unto salvation makes us wise.” 


I need no priestly mass, 
No purgatorial fires, 
My soul to anneal, my guilt to efface, 
When this brief life expires : 
Christ died, my eternal life te win, 
His blood has cleansed me from all sin. 


I need no other dress, 

I urge no other claim, 
Than His imputed righteousness ; 

In Him complete I am : 
Heaven’s portals at that word fly wide ; 
No passport do I need beside. 





NOTES ON GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


A literary pilgrim who has wandered across the sea and 
@ continent to plant his staff, for a time, at the door of one 
of these ancient seats of learning, is very likely to overes- 
timate the advantage which shall come to him from a 
brief or even a longer sojourn. The arrangements are on 
so magnificent a scale, the provinces of science are so 
carefully thapped out and so thoroughly explored, the corps 
of professors is so large and individuals among them are so 
famous, the facilities for investigation are so many and so 
complete, that a kind of glamour floats over the whole field 
of vision, and the university system seems without a flaw. 
Yet there is very much in the Same that is incomplete, much 
that is out of all relation to practical life, much that could 
be bettered by an approach to the methods of American 
education. It is true that a German university cannot be 
compared, in method and results accomplished, with an 
American college, without great limitations. The system 
of education in Germany is so entirely different from ours, 
the gymnasia are so vastly superior to our seminaries, and 
are so nearly on a footing with our colleges as regards 
range of study and thoroughness of drill, and the univer- 
sities are so_ perfectly free from any limitations as to what 
departments shall be entered and how long they shall be 
pursued, that it is impossible to make an out and out com- 
parison of the two. One finds here the students more 
mature, though of the same average age as with us, There 
is @ purpose to study and an eagerness in the pursuit 
chosen, that characterizes only the better scholars in our 
American colleges. No roll-call summons the student to 
his seat, and yet it is searce ever vacant. No poor fresh- 
man submits to “hazing” here, for all have “academic 
freedom.” No sensitive, dignified professor is insulted by 
thoughtless students or smoked out of his lecture-room by 
vile concoctions on the stove. There is a manliness and 
an earnestness and a singleness of aim that is lacking in 
our colleges. But academic freedom brings with it its own 
compensations. Dignity is often insulted, honor is at- 
tacked, and the duellist’s code is called into requisition. 
Even yet, in some of the universities more than others, 
skirmishes with swords are no very rare occurrence. The 
perfect freedom from all restraint leads to ionable as- 
sociations and frequent carousals and multifold societies, so 
easy to be perverted to political purposes, as were the 
Burschenschafien of an earlier day. 

So this complete freedom of choice as regards the stud- 
ies to be pursued in these “High Schools” as they term 
them, with all its advantage of concurrence with the aim 
in life and the mental bias of the individual, has the fear- 
ful disadvantage of making the scholar one-sided in his 
development, because he avoids that very discipline which 
would have supplemented his defects and rounded out his 
intellectual character. 

In like manner we may say, that the Lecture system is 
here carried to a fatal extreme. Everything, absolutely, 
is left to the whim or the diligence of the individual stu- 
dent. The ambitious, conscientious youth will accompany 


by the professor, but the careless one will do but little 
more than listen to these generalizations of his instructor. 
It is patent to every one who will think seriously of the 
matter, that the American extreme of class drill is far to 
to be preferred to the other extreme of the European 
universities. We have well-nigh no lectures, they have 
no class drill. Whether they will learn from us or no, we 
may improve our colleges vastly by a judicious use of the 
Lecture system. But I did not design so solemn a view 
of the matter when I took my pen in hand to jot down 
these “notes.” I intended only a crayon sketch of the 
aspect of a foreign university to a Yankee observer. It 
seems a little strange at first (but nothing is more com- 
mon), to enter a lecture-room and find fifty or more young 
men awaiting the coming of the professor, many of whom 
are smoking away, as if the cigar were a necessary prep- 
aration for the subject in hand. Really, to a modest man 
who don’t smoke, it seems quite formidable. But the 
professors do not mind it, and it does not take long for an 
American to become acclimated. I was once invited to 
attend a theological gathering, summoned for the purpose 
of exegetical discussion. At the hour appointed I made 
my way to the hotel (for every society holds its meetings 
at some public house), and found the students already as- 
sembled, each with his cigar and pot of beer, ready to 
enter upon the business of the evening. The topic brought 
forward was the authorship of one of the Epistles, and with 
great thoroughness was it discussed. But I thought how 
in to our American ideas is such a junction of 
theology and beer, and how strange is that mode of life 
that sees no incongruity therein. Even grave societies 
close their anniversaries by adjourning to a near hotel and 
eat and drink themselves into universal satisfaction. It 
happens often in a lecture that the professor wishes his 
auditors to give more than a passing hearing to what he 
says. So he dictates slowly, and every pen is in motion. 
Should he proceed too rapidly, or should he not be under- 
stood, he is made aware of it by a low grunt passing from 
one to another, till the whole lecture-room seems a vast 
pen. Many of these dictations are in the Latin language, 
and thus perpetuate the learned usage of a darker age. 
Sometimes after a lecture has begun, the door will open 
softly and some tardy youth will creep cautiously to his 
seat. But it is an experiment that one will not often try, 
for the hiss that rises on every lip is absolutely stunning. 
The instructions begin early in the morning, and continue 
long after gaslight is needful. From eight a. M. to 
seven P. M., during every hour, from five to twenty-five 
professors are unfolding the stores of their learning to 
eager hearers. Everything that can be comprehended in 
the four departments of Philosophy, Theology, Law, and 
Medicine, is here discussed. Men whose names have 
travelled the circuit of the globe, bring forward the rich 
treasures of their minds, and display them to the youth 
that crowd the seats. What astonishes an American is 
the almost microscopic division of a department here, so 
that what one professor teaches with us is distributed 
among twenty. Hence the accurate acquaintance which a 
German professor has with his department, and the noble 
books which these men have given to the world. So, too, 
we are surprised that the professors in the same general 
province, are so entirely independent of and even antago- 
nistic to each other. For instance, in Leipsic, among the 
philosophers, Ahrens is of the school of Krause, Drobisch 
follows Herbart, and Fricke follows nobody. In Halle, 
Erdmann is a scholar of Hegel, and Ulrici forever combats 
him. The attendance upon the lectures depends wholly 
upon the man who delivers them. He must be famous 
and he must be faithful to fill his auditorium, So Delitzsch 
is greeted by near a hundred auditors and Tischendorf 
speaks to half a dozen. I have heard it mentioned asa 
proof that Philosophy is losing its hold upon the Germans, 
that Michelet, of Berlin, lectures to empty seats. But this 
instance proves nothing at all, for Michelet is the wicked- 
est of all the Hegelians, and then Erdmann of Halle, an 
avowed Hegelian of the evangelical wing, speaks to large 
auditories. Let any man who thinks of Philosophy that 
its “ occupation is gone,” visit Jena, where Kuno Fischer 
enthralls his listeners, and where every third student is a 


My sketch is plainly incomplete, but my frame is full to 
repletion. So I will close by wishing that every true student 
from over the sea, may have the inestimable privilege of 
treading these learned halls, and appropriating some of the 
treasures which the centuries have here piled together. 

James E. Latimer. 





“POLICIES WRITTEN AGAINST DEATH.” 


We shall not designate which insurance company has 
the misfortune to make such reckless promises. We can 
defy most‘ of our enemies with money, but not the devil, 
nor sin, nor death. We may purchase a degree of pecu- 
niary security for our families, in case of our decease, but 
we can insure neither them nor ourselves against the last 
enemy, by any payment of this world’s treasure. We may 
write policies against the King of Terrors on imposing 
parchments and have them signed by a host of million- 
aires — it will make no difference. 

But there is an Insurance Company which takes life 
risks and makes immortality certain. Its capital is inex- 


are so reasonable that the poorest — widows with only one 

mite — can secure a perpetual policy. Its sure word of 

promise is profitable for this world and the next also; not 

expiring, never fully paid up, though always paying richly, 

beyond even the expectation of the policy-holder, 

Lest any should think that we are advertising a high- 

sounding swindle, we not only give the very highest 
vouchers for all that we have said, but also invite anybody 

and everybody to examine the books of the ompany, which 

are at all times open to inspection, No one need travel 

to New York or Boston to do this, for there has been an 
office located in almost every town in the country, and 
authorized agents have been appointed in every hamlet, 
each furnished with complete and accurate copies of the 
constitution, by-laws, history, and business accounts of the 
institution. 

Simply for the purpose of attracting attention to that 
which concerns every human being’s safety, and inducing 
those whom we love to investigate and judge for them- 
selves, we give below statistics and testimonials which 
amply support all that we have said. 

The manager is the Lord Jesus Christ, whose official 
titles are, Captain of our Salvation, Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, Prince of Peace, Holy One of Israel, Redeemer, 
and so on, as You will find them in the archives. He 
has the supreme control of the company; He only has 
immortality. Yet it is, in a large sense, a mutual concern ; 
as is indicated by another of His titles, Elder Brother, 
which implies that the other members are younger broth- 
ers, belong to a fraternity where everything is shared on 
principles which go beyond equity. The policies are issued 
in the manager’s name, “ for there is no other given under 
heaven among men whereby we can be saved.” Acts 
iv. 12, The honor of the manager is pledged for the life 
of the insured — the promise He gives is eternal life. 
1 John ii. 25. As to the lowness of the premiums, here 
is the offer made without reservation to everybody: “ Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath NO MONEY, come and buy without money and without 
price.” You will see that the language is somewhat figura- 
tive. Another statement is; Whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” This shows that immortality is 
what is promised —in other words, that the policies are 
“ written against death.” Yet I must warn you that, free as 
the invitation is, and reasonable as are all the conditions of 
belonging to this Mutual Life Ins. Co., yet the manager is 
very strict in requiring compliance with them. 

There must be patient continuance in well-doing by 
those who seek for immortality-——no running off to join 
the company of the world, the flesh, and the devil, a rival 
which is full of deceitful promises and very popular with 
the crowd. The premiums to be paid are not gold and 
silver, nor do they become due annually. They are pay- 
able both in outward deeds and in the thoughts and intents 
of the heart; payable every day and hour and moment 
of existence; payable at the mercy-seat which is every- 
where, and in the receipt of custom which is almost 
everywhere; wherever you can get a chance to speak a 
word for Christ, or help a sinner or a saint, or kill a wicked 
passion or breathe an honest prayer. 

The secret of this is, that the Lord Jesus Christ has 
Himself paid the premium for us all; He gave Himself a 
ransom for us; died once for all, that they might have 
eternal life. 

One of the former members, a lawyer, who testified his 
confidence by taking a Life Agency without salary, said: 
“The wages of sin” (sin service in Satan’s company,) “ is 
death, but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 2 

Will you insure in this company, the only one which 
can write a policy against eternal death ? oe @ 





THE JESUITS ON THE LAKES. 

o “ ” 
By wy Po ‘ere Discovery of the Great West,” in press 
What were the Jesuits doing? Since the ruin of their 
great mission of the Hurons, a ptible change had taken 
in them. They had put forth exertions almost super- 
set at naught famine, disease, and death, lived with 
the self-abnegation of saints and died with the devotion of 
martyrs ; and the result of all had been a disastrous failure. 
From no shortcoming on their part, but froni the force of 
events beyond the of their influence, a very demon 
of havoc had their incipient churches, slaughtered 
their converts, u the us communities on which 
their 


w 
They had aeeoted themselves in the fullness of faith to the 
up of a Christian and Jesuit empire on the conver- 

sion of the stationary tribes of the ; and of these 
none remained but the Iroquois, — the destroyers of the 
rest, among whom, indeed, was a field which might stimu- 
late their zeal by an abundant promise of sufferings and 
martyrdoms ; but which, from its ical position, was 
too much exposed to Dutch and English influence to prom- 
ise great and decisive results. Their best hopes were now 
in the North and the West; and thither, in great part, they 
had turned their energies. a 

We find them on Lake Huron, Lake Superior, and Lake 
Michigan, laboring vigorously as of old, but in a spirit not 
eat ches grentor gry of Gods” sad the influence and 
zeal, « “f influence 
credit of the order of Jesus. If the one motive had some- 








the lectures by the course of study marked out so skillfully 


haustible ; its manager is absolutely incorruptible ; its terms 





what lost in power, the other had gained. The epoch of 
the saints and mustges was passing away ; and henceforth 
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we find the Canadian Jesuit less and less an apostle, more 
and more an explorer, a man of science, and a politician. 
The early reports of the missions are still, for the edification 
of the pious reader, stuffed with intolerable tedious Stories 
of baptisms, conversions, and the exemplary deportment of 
neophytes ; for these have become a part of the formula ; 
but they are relieved’ abundantly by more mundane topics. 
One finds observations onthe winds, currents, and tides of 
the Great Lakes; speculations on a subterranean outlet of 
Lake Superior ; accounts of its copper-mines, and how we, 
the Jesuit fathers, are laboring to explore them for the 
rofit of the colony ; surmises touching the North Sea, the 
South Sea, the Sea of China, which we hope ere long to 
discover ; and re of that great mysterious river of 
which the Indians tell us, — flowing southward, perhaps to 
the Gulf of Mexico, perhaps to the Vermilion Sea, — and 
the secrets whereof, with help of the Virgin, we will 
soon reveal to the world. 

The Jesuit was as often a fanatic for his order as for his 
faith ; and oftener yet, the two fanaticisms mingled in him 
inextricably. Ardently as he burned for the saving of souls, 
he would have none saved on the Upper Lakes except by 
his brethren and himself. He claimed a monopoly of con- 
version, with its attendant monopoly of toil, hardship, and 
martyrdom. Often disinterested for himself, he was inordi- 
senaly ambitious for the great corporate power in which he 
had merged his own personality ; and here lies one cause, 
among many, of the seeming contradictions which abound in 
the annals of the order. ‘ 

Prefixed to the [elation of 1671 is that monument of 
Jesuit hardihood and enterprise, the map of Lake Superior ; 
a work of which, however, the exactness has been — 
ated, as compared with other Canadian maps of the day. 
While making surveysythe priests were diligently looking 
for copper. Father Dablon reports that they had found it 
in greatest abundance on Isle Minong, now Isle Royale. 
“ A day’s journey from the head of the lake, on the south 
side, there is,” he says, “a rock of copper weighing from 
six hundred to eight hundred pounds, lying on the shore 
where any who pass may see it;” and he farther speaks of 
great copper boulders in the bed of the River Ontonagon. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY. 


A blind man sat by the highway side ; 
O’erhead the sun shone bright and fair, 
The green fields stretched in verdure wide, 
And flowers bloomed bright and lovely there. 
But all was dark to his sightless eyes, 
Alike were the fields and the deep blue sky ; 
He hears the words —“‘ Be healed!” he sees; 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 





In a gorgeous hall a blind man sits, 
Blind to all but his love of gain ; 
Blind to his soul’s immortal needs, 
Blind to his brother’s grief and pain. 
Lo! the morning star in the east appears, 
Its rays light up his darkened eye ; 
He lifts his wondering gaze and sees 
Jesus of Nazareth passing by. 


A beggar kneels at the mercy-seat, 
Weary and wounded and sick with sin ; 
Without there seems no ray of light, 
And all is guilt and gloom within. 
Humbly he bows his head and prays ; 
The sun gleams forth from a cloudless sky. 
From guilt and sin he’s free. Behold! 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 


A mourner sits by a new made grave ; 
In all the works of Nature’s God, 
One form, and one alone, she segs, 
That, dreamiess, sleeps beneath the sod. 
She heeds not duty’s stern behest, 
Nor the starry crown that waits on high, 
For she is blind. Ah, now she sees! 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth dy. Lity. 


> 





Po.itics AND THE PuLrit.— The Southern Bishops, 
in their response to our Bishops, seem to think politics and 
the Church are two separate affairs. Rev. James Mitchell 
in The Methodist Advocate answers this position with much 
ability. He says : — 

It is the duty of the Christian pulpit to defend each and 
all of the ten precepts of the moral law, let the attack 
thereon come from what quarter it may, whether from the, 
dens of vice or from the legislative halls of States, and to 
denounce open and bold violations of that law, be the crim- 
inals individuals, or constitutional’assemblies, and at proper 
times and in a becoming manner, to manufacture and direct 
ae sentiment, so as to correct such wrongs against the 

w of God. 

Each of wa proms of the second table of the law of God 
has a political complexion and bearing, and is the root of 
voluminous legislation, executive and judicial action, treas- 
ured up, reproduced from age to age, and acted on by all 
Christian States. To ignore this fact is to betray an unpar- 
donable ignorance of human government and policy, or 
would look like a trick to deceive the ignorant. 

You cannot preach a sermon on the fifth commandment, 
the first precept of the second table, without discussing the 
duty of children to parents, and parents to children, as well 
as family, municipal, and State government in such a way 
as to offend the ear of the advocate of slavery ; for the leg- 
islation of that institution ignored the relation of parent and 
child. You cannot preach a sermon on the sixth command- 
ment, the second precept in the second table, in the spirit 
of Christ’s comment thereon in his sermon on the mount, 


but you not only endorse and approve the legislation and 
judicial decision of ages, defend the policy of your states- 
men in honoring this Divine defense of life, but you enter 
the chambers of the soul, and attack the spring of murder 
and manslaughter, — malignant anger. It is well known that 
the commerce between master and slave was too strong a 
temptation fo violence to be resisted by many. Let me re- 
mind you of Jefferson’s opinion on this point. 

Let it be further remembered that the seventh command- 
ment, the third precept in the second table, is of such a 
character that'to defend and enforce it, was not only to 
honor the legislation of righteous States, but to attack the 
legislation and customs of the South, whereby this precept 
of Heaven had been ignored and dishonored. 

So of the eighth commandment. It cannot be discussed 
without standing on political ground. Nor can the ninth or 
tenth be properly handled by the pulpit if the relation they 
bear to the rights of man be ignored, and the rights of man 
are matters of public policy. 

Very happily does he conclude : — 

Satan is an intelligence of wondrous skill and wisdom, 
malignant it is true, but nevertheless t in wisdom and 
in power. He stole the second table of the law from the 
people of the South, and he is now trying to wrench the 
Jirst table out of the hands and hearts of the people of the 
North. We need the strong men of the Church South to 
aid us in this struggle, while they need the Christian bu- 
manitarianism and morality of the Northern schools. Blend 
the two together, and we are ready for the storm that Satan 
and his aids, we fear, are now maturing for this land. 





ABRAHAM. —I have known what it was to sit down in 
the sight of four hundred thousand human beings, and have 
the consciousness that there was not a soul among them all 
that even in theory knew my Saviour ; and when the holy 
Sabbath came there was no sound of a church-going bell, 
no Christian temple, no congregation, no religious associa- 
tion whatsoever except our family altar. I had sympathy 
with the father of the faithful as he stood up alone and sin- 
gular for the Lord in Canaan ; but I realize that there was 
no comparison in regard to him and to myself. I had a 
Church history, antecedents in piety, religious biographies, 
and a praying people behind me to sustain my hands, and 
I knew that | was not alone ; but Abraham lived in an age 
of the world when there was not a single help of this class, 
before, a page of the Bible had been written, before there 
was a religious biography put on record, and when religion 
was, in a great measure, an untried and blessed reality. 
There he stood alone amidst the fallen ruins around him, 
amidst the idolatry of that country. O! what would he 
have given if the Bible and our hymnology had laid upon 
his table! But he had no such help; no sooerennem no 
Sabbath, no hymnology, none but the all-sufficient God ; and 
the Lord intended that he should realize that He was more 
than means, more than earthly help, and more than antece- 
dents ; that all that he required for his religious life his God 
would vamp oy supply ; that grace should be given equal 
to his day ; that his shoes should be iron and brass, and that 
God would make him equal to every emergency. 

And He did. Forty centuries have passed over, and 
where will you find a man that will measure in piety as high 
as he stands even now, head and shoulders above all his 
spiritual posterity? His faith was so great he only asked 
that God should say the word, and laughed at impossibili- 
ties, and said: “ It shall be done.” He credited all the Al- 
mighty said, and against hope believed in hope. Now, this 
all-sufficient grace that developed such a character, sus- 
tained such a glorious faith, and made his record so brilliant 
in the history of piety, was the result of his confidence in 
the sufliciency of that grace that God could make to rest 
upon his heart and upon his circumstances. — Rev. Dr. 
But er, in the N. Y. Observer. 





JOHN WESLEY AND MATTHIAS JOYCE. 


Matthias Joyce, a papist, one of the vilest of the vile, 
went to hear Mr. Wesley preach jn Dublin, and though he 
did not understand him, says, “ His hoary hairs and grave 
deportment commanded my respect and gained my affec- 
tions. What endeared him to me still more was seeing him 
stoop down and kiss a little child that sat on the pulpit 
stairs.” That kiss melted his hard heart, and he became 
one of Mr, Wesley’s itinerant ministers, useful in life, trium- 
phant in death. 


JOHN WESLEY AND THE INQUIRING PREACHER, 


The death of Methodism has often been predicted, and 
there has been much anxiety felt (outside of it) concern- 
ing its future. Mr. Wesley had no desire for its continu- 
ance unless its spirit was perpetuated. Near the close of 
his life a travelling preacher inquired of him, — “ What ad- 
vice have you to give in order to perpetuate the great revi- 
val of religion, in which you have been the principal instru- 
ment?” He answered, “ Take care of the rising genera- 
tion.” 


JOHN WESLEY AND THE LITTLE GIRL. 


It has been well said that he that makes a child happy 
for half an hour is a co-worker with God. John Wesley, in 
visiting Birmingham, was frequently entertained at the 
house of John Mason. They had a little girl who afterward 
became the wife of a Methodist minister. Mr. Wesley 
would often seat her on his knee, place his hand upon her 
head, give her his blessing, and simply give her such wise 
counsels as she could understand ; these made an indelible 
impression upon her heart. He once presented her with a 
bright sixponee, which she preserved to the day of her 
death. Mr. Wesley used to keep a number ob fresh coins 
by Lim, the newest and brightest, on purpose to please the 
taste of the lambs of his flock. 


CONSCIENCE AND INTEREST. 
John Hyett, of Woolwich, early became a Methodist 
(1746). He was in humble circumstances in life when he 














identified himself with Methodism. He had a rich uncle 
who had a great hatred to the Methodists. He said to him 
one day, “ John, it is my intention to make you my heir, 
and leave you the bulk of my property, but understand, it 
is on the express condition that you have nothing more to 
do with the Methodists. If you continue with them, I will 
leave _ only one shilling.” Soon after this conversation, 
John Hyett had an interview with Mr. Wesley, to whom he 
communicated his uncle’s proposition, and asked his opinion 
how he ought to act in the business, “John, you have a 
family to provide for, you have a difficult world to struggle 
with, and you have now the means before you of providing 
for your family ; but, John, you. have a soul to save. And 
haviag , Said this much, I leave you to act as you think 
proper.” John looked at it in the light of two worlds, 
counting the cost and weighing the issues. Soon after John 
Hyett saw his uncle again, who desired to know to what 
conclusion he had come. His reply was, “ I am unwilling 
to give you offense, but I cannot sacrifice my principles for 
the sake of gain.” Noble conclusion: one that angels will 
applaud and the Prince of Peace approve. Some years af- 
ter the wealthy uncle died, and John attended his funeral. 
On Sg the will, there was only one shilling bequeathed 
to John. In due time he received the legacy, and the first 
Opportunity he threw it into the collection for the poor. 

is wants were richly supplied, and his descendants move in 
a respectable circle near London. John Hyett, who made 
such sacrifices for the cause of Jesus, has long since kuown 
the —_— of those beautiful words of the Saviour, “ And 
every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive a hundred fold, and shall inkerit 
everlasting life.” 


IN QUIET DAYS. 


The dying year grows strangely mild ; 
Now in the hazy autumn weather 
My heart is like a happy child, 
And life and I, friende reconciled, 
Go over the hills together. 


My peaceful days run sweet and still 
As waters slipping over sand, 

Seeking the shadows of free will 

To gather tenderer lights than fill 
Day’s over-lavish hand. 


The summer wood with music rings, 
The singer’s is a troubled breast ; 

I am no more the bird that sings, 

But that which broods with folded wings 
Upon its quiet nest. 


O, fairest month of all the year ! 

O, sweetest days in life! they melt ; 
Within, without, is autumn cheer, 
September there, September here, 

Se tranquil and so sweet. 


Oft have I watched all night with grief, 
All night with joy, and which is best ¢ 
Ah, both were sharp and both were brief, 
My heart was like a wind-blown leaf, 
I give them both for rest. 


Fair Quiet, close to Joy allied, 
But loving shadier walks to keep, 
By day is ever at my side ; 
And all night long with me abide 
Peace and her sister Sleep. 
— Cart Spencer, in Harper's Magazine for September. 
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Hotpine On.— There is a court in London called 
Chequer Alley, where, twenty-five years ago, corruption 
reigned. God had not a worshipper among all its wretched 
inhabitants. Now there is a crowded preaching room, a 
Sunday-school, with over two hundred scholars, several 
classes of church-members, and hundreds who worship the 
ais ‘ A wonderful change, truly, How was it brought 
about 

Chiefly by the agency of a Christian woman — Miss Ma- 
earthy. She began the work when it was dangerous te 
venture within the filthy precincts of the alley, by going into 
it as a tract distributer. For months she persevered, with- 
out one sign of encouragement. At last she began a Sabbath- 
school, and preaching was held in a hired room. Still no 
one yielded to the truth. 

A two years of uncheered labor, Miss Macarthy pro- 
posed one evening, after the preaching, to tell her Christian 
experience to the women present, if they would stop after 
the men left. 

* You won’t, though,” shouted two or three of the roughs. 
“If you turn us out, we'll take care that nobody else shall 
hear, and we won’t come to your meeting again.” 

“ Very well,” said the noble woman, “ let as many stay 
as wish to.” 

The men sat down. Miss Macarthy and two of her asso- 
ciates told the simple story of their awakening and conver- 
sion, and exhorted their hearers to seek like precious bless- 
ings. They then joined in prayer. The place became un- 
wontedly solemn. The Divine Power rested upon the peo- 
ple. Presently a convulsive breathing was nat ; then 
a single sob burst forth ; and cries of distress followed. 
Twenty wretched sinners uttered the old amen ery, “What 
must I do to be saved?” Christ was then lifted up to their 
raze, and the glorious work of human regeneration by the 

Joly Ghost went on with power. Twenty reprobates be- 
came living epistles, known and read of all men. Pente- 
cost had come to Chequer Alley. 

Nor did the work cease with that wonderful night. From 
then till now new trophies have been won ‘for Jesus among 
the dregs of the city. In due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. 





; . 

Alas! how little reliance can be placed upon kind hearts, 
quick sensibilities, and even devotional feelings, if there is 
no religious principle to guide, direct and strengthen them. 
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For the Children. 
—o— - 

OLD MAXIMS. L 

“ Hoe your own Row.” 


I think there are some maxims 
Under the sun, 
Scarce worth preservation ; 
But here, boys, is one 
So sound and so simple 
*Tis worth while to know ; 
And all in the single line, 
Hoe your own row! 


If you want to have riches, 
And want to have friends, 
Don’t trample the means down 
And look for the ends ; 

But always remember 
Wherever you go, 

The wisdom of practicing, 
Hoe your own row! 


_ Don’t just sit and pray 

For increase of your store, 

But work; who will help himself, 
Heaven helps more. 

The weeds while you’re sleeping 
Will come up and grow, 

But if you would have the 
Full ear, you must hoe! 


Nor will it do only 
To hoe out the weeds, 
You must make your ground mellow 
And put in the seeds ; 
And when the young blade 
Pushes through, you must know 
There is nothing will strengthen 
Its growth like the hoe! 


There’s no use of saying 
What will be, will be ; 

Once try it, my lack-brain, 
And see what you'll see! 

Why, just small potatoes, 
And few in a row; 

You'd better take hold then, 
And honestly hoe! 


A good many workers 
I’ve known in my time — 
Some builders of houses, 
Some builders of rhyme ; 
And they that were prospered, 
Were prospered, I know, 
By the intent and meaning of 
Hoe your own row ! 


I’ve known too, a good many 
Idlers, who said, 
I’ve right to my living, 
The world owes me bread ! 
A right! lazy lubber ! 
A thousand times No! 
’Tis his, and his only 


Who hoes his own row. Avice Carr. 





——_2— 


“QUICK, FATHER!” 


A young man walked the deck of his father’s vessel. His 
step was firm, and his heart light. Life, like the shining 
summer sea, lay bright before him, and he thought not of 
storm or ro 
Suddenly his foot slipped, and the next instant he was 
struggling with the waves. With a thrill of horror the fa- 
ther caught the piercing cry of his drowning son, — 
“ Quick, quick, father, or you'll be too late!” ‘ta vain he 
struggled, and vain were his father’s efforts to save him. 
It was “too late.” He sank to rise no more, and the sea on 
which he had just been gazing lay calm and still above his 
lifeless form; but naught can still in that father’s heart his 
lost son’s dying cry. ‘“ Too late!” rings for ever in his 
ears ; for, at the moment when he saw that it was too late to 
save that manly form from a watery grave, the fearful 
thought that his soul was sinking to “ the death which never 
dies” flashed upon him, rendering doubly significant his des- 
pairing cry, — “ Too late !” 
Reader, are there no drowning cries of perishing souls in 
your ears ? 
The ocean-breezes are bearing to us, from far-off heathen 
lands, the entreaty, “ Come over and help us;” and in our 
own communities the inquiry meets bai , “Men and 
brethren, what shall I do to be saved?” Hive you so far 
forgotten the danger from which the great “ Captain of our 
salvation ” has rescued you as to be deaf to their imploring 
cries? Let us stretch forth our hands to these iring, 
re, wa, and place them in the strong arms of Christ. 
Like brave sailor who risks his life to rescue a drowning 
popes t let us labor, endure, and suffer if need be, to save 
e pe , 
And, 0! beware, ye that bear the name of Christ, lest 
your’ profession be but a false light on the shore, attracting 
storm-tossed souls, only to be shipwrecked on the rocks of 
your inconsistencies. 
Rather “ let your light so shine ” ghat they may see clear 
the way to the haven of rest : thon halk open joy be tall 
‘when you meet at last, on the shores of the heavenly Ca- 
naan, those whom you have aided in their escape from the 


of a child is very delicate, very sensitive — quite as much 
so as the eye ; it will bear milk, and se will the eye ; but if 
you add to the milk pepper, the eye becomes red, and so 
does the stomach. Cold water is grateful to the eye, to re- 


water to quench the inextinguishable flame. In such a 
stomach, healthy digestion ceases ; the appetite fails ; the 


poverished. It is not the sugar that does the harm, for pure 
sugar is healthy ; it forms part of the milk of the infant, and 


lieve this inflammation, and there is the same demand for 


blood becomes and watery, and the tissues are all im- 


enters largely into many of our best vegetables. It is the 
sugar mixed with various other articles, often poisonous, and 
the process of manufacture that render candy so injurious. 
You mean to do well by your child, but you are slowly 
and certainly effecting her ruin. At this critical period of 
her life, when, for proper development and growth, she 
needs a large supply of nourishing and easily digested food, 
you give her these detestable compounds of burnt sugar and 
poisons, which not only slowly poison her system, but, worst 
of all, deprive her of appetite and even of the power of di- 
gestion. If you persist in this course it is not difficult to 
predict the result ; the chances that your child will reach 
womanhood will be diminished tenfold ; if she reach adult 
years, it will not prove adult life in her case, but rather a 
dwarfed and imbecile maturity. Her certain inheritance 
will be dyspepsia, a morbid appetite for crude and indigesti- 
ble artieles, and chronic incurable diseases, which will 
render her irritable and peevish, and lead to premature old 
age and death in mid-life. — Hearth and Home. 


“ Jesus cAN Save Me.” — Mr. H —— used to take his 
little son into his arms and talk with him about Jesus. The 
little boy never grew tired of that “sweet story.” It was 
always new to him. ' . 
One day, while sitting in his father’s lap, his papa said to 
him, — 

“Would my little son like to go into the kingdom of 
heaven ?” 

“ Yes, papa,” he answered. 

“ But,” said the father, “ how can you get there? Your 
little heart is full of sin. How can you expect to go where 
God is ?” 

« But all are sinners, a,” the little fellow answered. — 
“ That is true,” replied the father, “ and yet God has said 
that only the pure in heart shall see Him. How, then, can 
my little boy expect to go there?” ; 

The dear little fellow’s face grew very sad. His heart 
seemed full, and, bursting into tears, he laid his head in his 
father’s bosom, and sobbed out, — 
“ Papa, Jesus can save me.” 
Dear children, Jesus can save you. If you would be 
saved, you must look to him, “ for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” — Child’s Paper. 








—————————— 


Eniema No. 380. 

My first is in grist but not in rye. 

My second is in endeavor but not in try. 

My third is in tear but not in sigh. 

My fourth is in laugh but not in cry. 

My fifth is in wing but not in fly. 

My sixth is in bold but not in shy. 

My seventh is in cake and also in pie. 

My eighth is in truth but not in lie. 

My ninth is in sell but not in buy. 

My tenth is in earth but not in sky. 

My next is in far but not in nigh. 

My twelfth is in fasten but not in tie. 

My next is in cooked but not in fry. 

My fourteenth is in mine but not in my. 
* My fifteenth is in thine but not in thy. 

My sixteenth is in cunning but not in sly. 

My whole any one should not pass by. 

Answer To Enrema No. 29. 


“Zion’s Heravp.” 

sa ES Ea 

Joun B. Gouau’s Boynoop. — I did not entirely avoid 
getting into what boys call scrapes ; nor did I escape pun- 
ishments. I was, like all others, occasionally di ient — 
or, as my poor, dear mother would sometimes say, “ aggra- 
vating ;” but the dear soul, 1 believe, never punished me 
without laughing before she got through. My terror at cor- 
poreal punishment or physical pain was so intense as to be 
sometimes positively ludicrous. I remember there was one 
day acollier — that’is, a large vessel laden with coals — that 
ran in on the high tide to unload, so that when the tide went 
down she lay dry on the beach, and the boys delighted in 
the performance of swinging by her ropes, and occasionally 
climbing on board. I was busily engaged at this sort of 
play, when my mother called me to carry a pail of refuse to 
our pig, that was kept in a pen some quarter of a mile from 
our house. I crawled up the beach very reluctantly ; and, 
taking the pail, made out that it was too heavy, and pre- 
tended I could not carry it — in short, was very “ aggravat- 
ing” — when my poor mother took the pail from me, and 
carried it herself, bidding me go into the house and wait till 
she returned. As she came in, I knew by her face that I 
should “ catch it ;” and when she came with a stick in her 
hand, looking as sternly as the dear soul was capable of, I 
ran away, and she after me, till I got into a closet and would 
not come out. She could not strfke to hurt me, for the door 
was low and narrow, affording no room for the swing of the 
stick. The poking at me, without a blow, became amusing, 
and I laughed. The poor dear soul, her eyes dancing and 
her mouth twitching with ill concealed merriment, said, 
“ Well, Jobn, I'll give you a stirring up.” And so with a 
circular motion J got the stick alternately on the head and 
legs, till | promised to come out and take my punishment 
in a more legitimate manner. Ah! dear mother, how often 
she used to laugh at stirring me up witha stick in the closet. 





THE BABY’S DRAWER. 
There is a little drawer in my chamber 
with tenderest 


AeA 





} est care, 
Where the dainty clothes are lying, 
That my darling shall never wear.} 
And there, while the hours are waning, 
Till the house is all at rest, 
I sit and fancy a baby 
Close to my aching breast. 


My darling’s pretty white garments! 

wrought them sitting apart, 

While his mystic life was throbbing 
Under my throbbing heart. 

And often my y dreamin, 
Breaks in a li . song, ~ 

Like the murmur of birds at brooding, 
When the days are warm and long. 


I finished the dainty wardrobe, 
And the drawer was almost full 

With robes of the finest muslin, 
And robes of the whitest wool. 


I folded them all together, 
With a rose for every pair, 
Smiling, and saying “ Gem fragrant, 
Fit for my prince to wear.” 


Ah the radiant summer 
So full of a mother’s ae . 
“Thank God, he is fair and a 
My beautiful, new-born boy.” 


Let him wear the pretty white garments 
I wrought while sitting G 

Lay him so sweet so helpless, 

ere, close to my throbbing heart. 


Many and many an evening 
1 sit, since my baby came, 
Saying, “ What do the angels call him?” 
‘or he died without a name ; 


Sit while the hours are waning, 
And the house is all at rest, 

And fancy a baby nestling 
Close to my aching breast. 


Putnam’s Magazine, for September. 





FROM HERE AND THERE. 


Scotrcn OLp Lapixs.— Lord Cockburn, in his “ Memo- 
rials of his Time,” speaks of “ a singular race of Scotch old la- 
dies,” who were a delightful set ; warm-hearted, very resolute, 
indifferent about the modes and habits of the modern world, 
and adhering to their own ways, who dressed, spoke, and: did 
exactly as they chose. Among these examples of perfect 
naturalness was a Miss Menie Trotter, of whom Miss Gra- 
hame, in her “ nag cong relates: She was penurious 
in small things, but her generosity could rise to circum- 
stances. Her dowry was an annuity from the estate of 
Mortenhall. She had a contempt for securities, and would 
trust no bank with her money, but kept all her bills and 
bank notes in a green silk bag that hung on her toilet glass. 
On each side of the table stood a large white bowl, one of 
which contained her silver, the other her copper—the latter 
always full to the brim, accessible to Peggy, her handmaid, 
or any other servant in the house ; for the idea of any one 
stealing money never entered her brain. Indeed, she once 
sent a present to her niece, Mrs. Cunningham, of a £50 
note, wrapped up in a cab leaf and intrusted it to the 
care of a woman who was going with a basket of butter to 
the Edinburgh market.” 


A Scotch minister told his neighbor that he spoke two 
hours and a half the Sunday previous. “ » minister, 
were you not tired to death?” asked the neighbor. “Aw, 
nae,” said he, “ I was as fresh as a rose; but it would have 
done your heart, good to see how tired the congregation 
was.” , 


Coleridge said that he did not wonder that Mackintosh 
“ should think Wordsworth a small man ; he runs so far be- 
fore us all, that he dwarfs himself in the distance,” 


“A Low Cris.” — Last week’s Protestant Churchman 
tells a good story received from a friend who had been trav- 
eling in one of the Southern States, On a certain Sunday 
he attended service in a colored church. The pastor was 
a colored man, and educated beyond the attainments of his 
people, but was addicted to the habit of parading his gi 
and preaching in a highflown tone. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the sermon was preached by a minister who delivered 
a plain, unaffected discourse, wisely adapted to the people 
who were addressed. After the sermon the members of the 
congregation were asked to take part in exhortation and 
prayer. Among others who engaged in prayer was a sim- 

earnest old who commenced b rey God for 
the various blessings He had bestowed — for the Sabbath, for 
the means of e and other things, “ and,” said he, “ we 
thank thee that to-day we have been fed out of a low crib.” 
It would be well if all ministers would remember that the 
people need to be fed out of a “ low crib.” 


The Presiyierian tells of a man who lived many years 
ago in Clyde, Wayne County, New York, of educa- 
tion and considerable property, whose besetting sin was 
penuriousness. He was a sound Presbyterian, but strenu- 
ously opposed to all societies requiring contributions of 
money to keep them alive, — not even excepting mission- 
ary societies. Once he attended the monthly concert of 
prayer for foreign missions, when the minister asked him to 
pray. He complied at once, and made a prayer after the 
usual style, entirely unexceptionable until the very close, 
when his ruling idea came out in these words: “ O Lord, 
may we all act in such a manner that, by our lives, we may 
preach Christ and Him crucified to the whole world, and 
thus save considerable expense.” ‘There is too much of this 








overwhelming waves of wrath divine. — Christian Banner. 


— From Gouau’s Recoiiections, in The Independent. 
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MAINE ITEMS. 


CatuepraL Depication.— On Wednesday, Sept. 8th, the 
magnificent Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, erected 
by the Roman Catholics of Portland, was dedicated. To 
prevent the crowding of the house, which would have inter- 
fered materially with the ceremonies, tickets were issued, ad- 
mitting sufficient numbers to fill the seats only, leaving the 
aisles free for the passage of the processions. I happened, 
through the kindness of an editorial friend, to become the pos- 
sessor of one of the talismanic bits of pasteboard. 

Pushing my heretical way through a crowd of the faithful 
adherents of the “Church” gathered about the door they 
could not enter for want of the “ open sesame,” I entered the 
western aisle, and was conducted by an attentive usher toa 
seat. 

The broad aisle was even then half filled with a procession 
of very gaily decorated ecclesiastics. Soon they advanced. 
First two small boys, in scarlet petticoats, with white sacks or 
loose jackets —I know nothing of ecclesiastical millinery, 
aud so name things as they seemed to me — bore huge imita- 
tions of white wax candles — burning —I say imitations, be- 
cause I once had an opportunity to examine a Roman Catho- 
lic wax-candle, whieh had been sent to the tinman for re- 
pairs. It was made of wood painted white, and had a cylin- 
drical tin box at the upper end, cunningly joined and painted 
like the rest. In the bottom of this box was a spiral spring, 
and in the top a hole large enough to allow the wick of a 
common candle to protrude. The spring kept the candle 
pressed against the top of the box. 

Following the candle-boys came two larger boys in black 
petticoats and white jackets with censers, then another bear- 
ing a large silver cross. Then came —in an order I cannot 
remember — men ‘ clothed in gorgeous apparel,” a dogen or 
so in yellow silk robes of a peculiar fashion, elaborately 
embroidered and fringed with gold. Some of these wore 
black caps, but eight among them wore mitres, appar- 
ently of the same material as the yellow silk robes, and 
like them profusely adorned. One of the eight — Bishop 
Bacon, of the Diocese of Maine— bore a huge gilded shep- 
herd’s crook. They passed up the aisle to the chancel, chant- 
ing something in Latin, of which I could only catch a word now 
and then. Before they passed within the chancel rails, they 
halted and sung the “ miserere,” then passing within the rail, 
more chanting or intoning, a single voice repeating rapidly, 
and ail the procession responding. 

“ Ora pro nobis.” It seemed from the length of this exer- 
cise that all the saints in a very long calendar might have 
been invoked to “pray for us.” During this portion of the 
ceremony all knelt. At the close all arose, but after a minute 
or two knelt again and more sing-song followed. A signal 
was then given and all arose. Then more intoning, while 
the procession stood, kneeling occasionally for an instant at 
intervals. All these services occupied, perhaps, forty-five 
minutes. At the close came a burst of music from the grand 
organ, and soon the choir joined, singing a beautiful chant, 

While the procession re-formed and marched around the 
church, in about the same order as before — Bishop Bacon, 
flourishing a baton with a knob of silver at the end, which he 
occasionally dipped in a silver dish containing what I sup- 
posed to be holy water. This dish was carried by a boy, who 
was not very attentive to his duty, and was reminded of it 
by a sharp “look! look!” in an under-tone from the Bishop. 
When the procession arrived in the charfcel again, all knelt 
and there Was more intoning. This over, the Bishop mounted 
his episcopal throne,— upon the left of the chancel, — and 
the organ poured forth a grand jubilant anthem, while the 
bells of the cathedral rang a merry peal, and the candles and 
gas-lights about the altar, and in front of the statues of Joseph 
and the Virgin and Child, were lighted. After perhaps fif- 
teen minutes of this joyful music, at a signal from the Bishop, 
the music sunk to alow saé@ wail, and soon a sweet, soft so- 
prano voice joined in the strain, singing undistinguishable 
words, but in tones of tenderest pathos and entreaty. Thank 
God, even heathenism cannot debase true music. Through 
all this the “ thurifers ” were swinging their censers before 
the Bishop, sitting upon his gorgeously canopied cathedra. 
This was succeeded by another long service, intoned by one 
of the visiting bishops, with responses from the organ and 
choir. During this service, all the faithful knelt, or pre- 
tended to kneel, for often it was but a mere pretense. 

Then there was singing by the choir, with organ accom- 
paniment, and while it was in progress sundry gyrations with 
censers and other paraphernalia were being performed before 
the grand altar. Next came more intoning in front of the altar, 
procession and people standing, and to this the choir and 
organ responded with a burst of splendid music. Then more 
intoning, and the brass band played a somewhat long and 

_very fine piece, said to be the Russian National Hymn. 
Then all rise again and there is more intoning, and at its 
close the organ wails out again in notes as sad and sweet as 
an autumn wind in the pine forest, and one of the black 
capped priests, white-surpliced, kneels before the Bishop and 
receives from him a yellow collar, or scarf, richly embroidered, 
which he places about his neck, the ends hanging lower than 
the waist in front. Having adjusted this he rises, steps back 
@ pace or two, faces the altar and kneels again, and this time 
all kneel with him, and there is a little more intoning. After 
which all rise and the priest who has received the collar as- 
cends the little pulpit by the side of one of the columns, 
perhaps one third of the distance from the altar to the front 
of the church, and announcing as his text, Gen. xxviii. 16, 17, 





“Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. And 
trembling with fear he said, How dreadful is this place! 
This is none other but -the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven!” — adds, “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, amen.” Then followed 
the sermon, of which want of space forbids even an abstract. 
It was “cunningly devised,” — a little sound reasoning in a 
mass of sophistry —a little Christianity, in a great deal of 
popery and Mariolatry. The doctrines of auricular confes- 
sion, priestly absolution, form worship, and the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, were plainly avowed, and in most cases 
most skillfully defended, made to appear to the unthinking 
hearer eminently Scriptural and proper. Father Hecker is 
no novice. The Church of Rome has few abler or more 
cunning advocates ; but if he is honest, his mind is satisfied 
with a style of reasoning which the merest tyro in logic could 
prove fallacious with ease. At one o’clock p. m., having had 
my fill of seeing and hearing, I attempted to leave very 
quietly, but found the doors closed and barred. Others mak- 
ing the same attempt attracted the attention of the Bishop, 
who called out, “ The ushers have orders not to open the 
doors until the close of the services.” We succeeded, how- 
ever, in effecting our escape. 

Two or three things about the cathedral itself are worthy 
of special mention. At the rear end of the western aisle is a 
life-size statue with the inscription “ Joseph vir fidelis,” above 
the head ; on the opposite side of the altar, a larger statue of 
the Virgin and Child, in a more elevated position and hon- 
ored with a large number of candles. Behind the heads of 
both upon the wall, are gilded rays, terminating in small 
gas-burners arranged in a semicircle. These burners were 
lighted, producing a very fine effect. Ona stained window, 
above the statue of the Virgin, is a monogram composed of 
the letters “M. R.” “ Maria Regina.” In his sermon Father 
Hecker referred to her as the “ Queen of Heaven.” All the 
decorations of the interior are of the most costly and gor- 
geous description. Above the altar, which is about twenty 
feet high, with elaborately carved Gothic pinnacles, in white 
and gold, is a crucifix, the image as large as life, ghastly 
in its pallor and rigidity of expression. The spire was 
225 feet in height. -I1 say was, for in the gale of Wednesday 
night — the very evening after the dedication — it came down 
with a crash upon the roof of the house of a heretic upon the 
opposite side of the street. 

The New England fair has been a success, notwithstanding 
the gale, which made sad havoc with tents and things at the 
grounds. 








@ur Book Table. 


— 
LITERARY. 

Drary, REMINISCENCES, AND CORRESPONDENCE or HENRY 
Crasse Rostnson. Two volumes. Fields, Osgood, & Co. Noth- 
ing seems easier to get than fame. Attach yourself to great men, 
and it is done. Johnson’s mock syllogism is verified in many an 
experience : — 

‘* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


These drivers of men of fat fames get fat in fame themselves. Mr. 
Robinson, totally unheard of in the literary world, all at once be- 
comes a celebrity. Why? He gave good dinners, and kept a 
diary. He says, at the beginning of his diary, “ Among the Rob- 
insons I ‘cannot find a single individual who appears to have acquired 
any distinction, and among the Crabbes only a remote probability 
of an affinity to a single individual of the name, who has ever been 
heard of, — and that is the poet.”” These bulky volumes will not 
be apt to make that name the more famous, except as a keeper of a 
museum is himself a celebrity. He might find an American of his 
name that is in a fair way of achieving the distinction he had 
vainly sought for his family. There are others that have accom- 
plished somewhat that is noticeable. The author of “ Researches in 
Palestine ” is not an unknown man; while the kindred and substan- 
tially identical name of Robertson has celebrities in the historian of 
Charles Fifth, and the preacher at Brighton. In addition to his inti- 
macy with well-known men, it was his good luck to live a long life, 
so that his letters and descriptions of his early days have the air of 
a Froissart chronicle, and are, like some other poor things, valuable 
for very age. 

These two fortunes make a big book, anda known name. His gos- 
sip is upon a great number of famous men half to a quarter a cen- 
tury ago, and is narrated in the conversational and epigrammatic 
style, that is always popular. As thus: “I recollect saying to my 
sister-in-law, ‘ Whom do you suppose I hold to be the cleverest per- 
son I know?’ ‘Capel Lofft, perhaps?’ ‘No.’ ‘Mrs. Clark- 
son?’ ‘QO, mo.’ ‘Miss Maling?’ ‘No.’ ‘I give it up.’ ‘ Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.’ ‘Q, you are joking. Why, we all take him to 
be just the reverse.’”’ This playing conundrums is very enter 
taining for a garruleus old man, though why it is bound up in two 
bulky volumes, is another question. 

Another mess of trash are the minute events connected with his 
own personal rise and progress, which was but little of a rise or 
progress, and long letters from abroad and at home, filled with noth- 
ing but words; for instance, he had become a follower of Godwin, the 
free-love infidel of that day, and Robert Hall told a member of his 
church, and Robinson’s relative, that he ought not to associate with 
him. Whereupon Robinson addresses Hall a very dull letter of 
several pages. Hall’s reply is less dull, of course, yet could have 
been clipped to its advantage. He tramped with Wordsworth from 
Keswick to Cogkermouth, he afoot, Word th on horseback; yet 
the almost only details of the talk are his thoughts, not Words- 
worth’s. This mixture of Robinson with great men is sometimes 
one grain of eelebrities tu ten of Robinson. 

Yet there is in the two volumes much that is very readable. An- 





Lamb, Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Goethe, and hosts more. 
These plums will not onlymake the pie edible, but valuable. It 
will be a repertoire that will be sought after, and devoured for a 
century tocome. The showman has secured immortality by the 
excellence of his lions. Wordsworth, he says, spoke freely and 
praisingly of his own poems. 4 

He tells how Coleridge announced a lecture on “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and Shakesp ’s h , and talked on the Lancaster 
system of teaching, and much other irrelevant and disconnected 
matter; whereupon Lam) said he should have waited till he got to 
Henry V., where the Lancastrians properly come in, and that he 
promised to speak about the. Nurse in Romeo, and had given her 
manners. He tells many other jokes of Lamb; some very good. 
As criticising Chatterton’s manuscript of forgeries, which contained 
seventeeu kinds of es, Lamb said they must have been written by 
one of the mob of gentlemen who write with ease. Again, when 
some one quoted against Lamb an old saw that “he that makes a 
pun will piek a pocket,”’ and added, “ but punsters themselves have 
no pockets,” “No,” answered Lamb, “they carry only a ridicule.’ 
Describing cannibals, who disliked certain kinds of human flesh, he 
said “they were called misanthropists.”” He describes Hartly Coler- 
idge as “ having the features of a foreign Jew, with starch and 
affected manners.” Coleridge's daughter had a face of great sweet- 
ness. One of Wordsworth’s business associates, Mr. Dalton, when 
engaged in selling some of Wordsworth’s brother's lands, said to 
him: “Is it true—as I have heard it reported —that Mr. Words- 
worth ever wrote verses?” Such is fame. The debate of the pres- 
ent day on Infanticide was not unknown half a century ago. 
Coleridge writes to Robinson for instances in which the Legislature 
“ DARED to prohibit soul-murder and infanticide on the part of the 
rich, and self-slaughter on that of the poor.” Lafayette, in a talk 
with him, detailefl a conversation with Bonaparte, when First Con- 
sul, that showed that Napoleon then meant to destroy the liberty of 
France, and that the true men of that day distrusted him. There is 
much reference to theatres, cards, and other worldlinesses, with lit- 
tle to religion. He says he wished to be religious, but could not. 
It would be difficult — such a life as he was leading. The work will 
be historic, and Henry Crabbe Robinson has achieved for his family 
a sort of fame. 

PAMPHLETS, QUARTERLIES, ETC. 

Prof. Comfort is publishing a course of German. The specimen 
pages show scholarship, and teachingship, a rarer gift than scholar- 
ship. It will be a popular hand-book to this most popular of lingual 
studies. 

A very beautiful edition of The Nouthelikon of Phocylides, 
by L. B. Fenling, Professor in Wisconsin University, has been issued 
in a pamphlet form by W. F. Draper, Andover. It has a Latin pref- 
ace and argument, and many notes. It is dedicated to the Philo- 
logical Convention, held at Poughkeepsie. This oldest of Greek re- 
ligious and moral poems, near the age of Hesiod, comes fittingly 
from one of the youngest of our States. It should find a place in 
the college curriculum and the scholar's studies. It is a forerun- 
ner of Christ, and a shadowing forth of the Bible in a heathen land 
and day. 


Integrity of Character, an Oration delivered at Washington Col- 
lege, Va., by Rev. R. A. Holland, has some good thoughts. He has 
a Southerner’s herror of work. ‘“ There has been, of late, a great 
roar of Carlylean rant about the ndbleness ef work, reverberating 
through our materialistic literature. Is work indeed the sublime 
purpose ef existence? Was man created a little lower than the 
angels to hoe carrots and cabbages, mould grates and gridirons?” 
We should answer “ Yes.’ Adam, before he fell, was thus doomed, 
and many a d should b atoiler. He closes with urging 
them to be faithful, so as to join the gloritied band of soldiers for the 
True and the Right, who have “ crossed over the river,” and, with 
Jackson, are resting in the shade of the trees. “ Stonewall” is the 
Jackson here referred to; not Andrew. That might show its ani- 
mus, did not more than one Northern preacher laud this Southern 
saint. Mr. Holland is a popular preacher of the M. E. Church, South. 


Cotton Culture and the South, considered with Reference to Emigra- 
tion, by F W. Loring and C. F. Atkinson (A. Williams & Co.), is 
an important pamphlet, worthy of every farmer’s study. Nowhere 
are there such opportunities as the South land gives for wealth, and 
cotton is still king there. This bulky pamphlet tells all about its 
culture, and where lands may be bought, for how much, Every 
young man, ambitious for a farm, should get it. 


A Memorial Sermon, on Hon. Richard Fletcher, by Rey. A. J. 
Gordon, tells the story of a good man’s life and death. Full of 
honors, he laid them all at the Saviour’s feet. His last conversation 
was on the precious words, “ Wherein He hath made us accepted 
through the Beloved.” A successful lawyer, honored judge, 
wealthy gentleman, thorough student, he was, above all, an humble, 
joyful Christian. 

Proceedings of the Free Religious Association, Second Annual 
Meeting, gives the speeches of that occasion — one orthodox, and 
ten heterodox; the orthodox one, too, being almost the only one 
that is commented upon disparagingly by the president of the meet- 
ing. He seemed more afraid of this then unknown minister's fer- 
vent appeal than of all the issues that others broached, and with 
reason; that stone will crush all the rest. It is 2 live book on a live 
theme, and shows that if the church of Antichrist be so active, what 
should the Chureh of Christ be ? 

Christ and the Controversies of Christendom, by Rev. R. W. Dale 
(Cong’l Pub. Co.), is an excellent tract on an excéllent subject — 
“ How to Preach Christ.” Read, and distribute. 








Publications Received since our Last. 








ecdotes of famous men as thick as plums in Jack Horner's pie; and 
if Jacky’s own reflections on his being a good boy are somewhat fre- 
quent, and the pastry somewhat thick, the plums, nevertheless, are 
often excellent. Every page, almost, has some big name, and not 
a bad story or reflection upon its wearer. He was intimate with 
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THE DOWN EAST COLLEGE. 


SECOND DEGREE. 

Having taken our first degree in this celebrated 
institution, in the wagon-ride from Machias to Calais, 
with the night halt on the nameless hill-top, among 
the nameless pines, and bears, and.“ such,” we were 
ready, after a Sunday’s rest, to enter on the work 
necessary for the second degree. 


CALAIS AND 8T. STEPHENS 

are a good halting-place between the two undertak- 
ings. These are one town with two names, or rather 
one town with four names, each of the above cities 
having a large village attached to it farther up the 
river. Milltown is the name that each lumber town 
bears, or very busy places full of saw-mills, logs, rush- 
ing water, and more rushing men. These villages, as 
well as their cities at tide-water, are practically one 
town. Of these, the Milltown of St. Stephens is pret- 
tier than that of Calais, and Calais is prettier by far 
than its city on the other bank of the river. Very 
active are these bustling places; each of them being 
as Ameriean as English, and as English as American 
in their energy. The only exception to this activity 
seemed to be the Methodist Church at Calais. This 
was the first church planted in the then wilderness, and 
ought now to be the largest, but the first has become 
the last. That of St. Stephens is putting up an ele- 
gant brick structure ; this of Calais contents itself with 
a humbler tabernacle, a cross between a Bethel 
and a city church. It is time that it should put itself 
in the foreground. We have seen no place in Maine, 
and but few, if any, elsewhere, that needs enterprise 
more, or will better repay a generous outlay. The 
brethren are hearing this call of Providence, and ere 
long, we hope, a church and society second to none in 
the State, will flourish in its easternmost centre. 

The hospitalities of Mr. Lamb, the pioneer of Mill- 
town, of Mr. King, the Mayor of Calais, of Rev. Mr. 
Beale, and others, made the visit one of unusual 
pleasure. 

THROUGH THE WOODs. 

By rail twenty miles, stage fifty-six, and rail down the 
Penobscot, was the second lift in our trip. Railroads 
are becoming so common that rides over them are not 
noticeable ; stage-rides so rare, that a trip on them is 
becoming a memorable event. At Princeton, twenty 
miles up the St. Croix, we pile upon an open wagon, 
and start for a day’s ride. The first stretch of eight 
miles is without a house ; woods burned or mangy, land 
cold and thin ; desolation, that seems incurable, rests on 
the landscape. Then comes a poorish hamlet, and 
then a plunge into another of those nameless towns, 
No. 7, wilder, if possible, than the No. 14 of our last. 
Under hills, heavy with woods, along Musksquash 
Lake, a broad, dark sheet, lined with solemn trees, 
through forests primeval, where 

“The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic,” 
for ten miles we ride without a sight of human home 
or form, except those packed with our own into the 
rattling stage. After a delightful feast on Nature 
pure, we emerge into the clear and comfortable town. 
Carrol, one of the best of farming towns, whose po- 
tatoes are famous the country round, begins first to 
push its farms a little from the roadside, «he breadth of 
a field, then the breadth of two fields, and finally from 
a lofty summit, gained after long toiling of weary 
horses, it rolls off in a broad undulation of miles. 











Yet its utmost breadth is encompassed with woods. 
The lumberer makes his winter’s home among these 
forests, and the people have a near and excellent mar- 
ket for their farms. These woods form a refreshing 
girdle for its loins, and point to this place as one that 
ought to be, from its position, one of the most attrac- 
tive summer resorts for the jaded population of our 
cities. 

Before we reach this town, from a hill-top opens a 
magnificent forest picture, grander than any we had 
yet seen. 

KATAHDIN 
lies along the northern horizon, with a cap of cloud 
on its hair of pine; a cap that, like the bonnets of 
modern civilization, does not hide the hair. On every 
side valleys and hills of “ green land” roll in waves that 
in color aud form, and almost in motion, resemble the 
ridges and hollows of the sea. No sign of man’s pres- 
ence mars the scene. It is “a boundless contiguity of 
shade,” such as Cowper sighed for, but never saw in 
his town Olney, and never could see, even in the mossy 
woodlands of ancestral parks. The place that bears 
his name (Cowper and Cooper being of one original 
pronunciation) gives him the desire of his heart. 
They were forest spots, in a cleared and cultured land- 
scape ; this was the untamed wilderness. Yet the for- 
ests had all felt the woodman’s axe, and their gigantic 
pines had been picked out; but the loss was as imper- 
ceptible as that of the ocean deprived of its proverbial 
drop. Why will not the State, in the yet unsold miles 
of woodland above us, reserve in every township a 
park perpetual, as a refreshing reminiscence of this 
vanishing grandeur? What would not Calais give, if 
the barren hill-top between its city and mill village 
were covered with the forests that were wastefully 
squandered, not half a century ago? So will the 
Aroostook regret for generations the folly which its 
fathers of future towns and cities are now committing. 

We are out of the woods, though yet a score of miles 
from Lincoln and the railroad. They are driven baek 
from the highway, and lounge along the edge of the 
landscape, scraggy specimens of their grand forefa- 
thers, and still grand brethren who dwell in the hori- 
zon, remote from these habitations, like their human 
kindred of the aboriginal tribes, that hang around our 
towns, miserable specimens of their-forefathers and 
their untamed brethren of the forest. We give a sad 
good-by to Katahdin, its underlying hills and hollows, 
its overtopping trees and clouds, remembering half 
forgetfully that best of Lowell’s verses to its “ Pine- 
tree”: — . 

“ Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance, and vast ; 
Like a cloud o’er the lowlands thou lowerest, 
That hangs poised in the lull of the blast, 
To its fall leaning awful.” 

Lincoln is reached after dark; an excellent bed is 
found, at a good temperance house. Then comes 
breakfast at daylight, a run down to Bangor, a float 
down the Penobscot, broadest and handsomest of New 
England rivers, as broad and handsome as the Hudson, 
with a bay that excels that of any river north of the 
Potomac, down which we drop, cross another bay, its 
last and loveliest, with Belfast and Searsport glitter- 
ing on its edge, like diamonds on an emerald ring, to a 
hill-side rising steeply from the water, with a few acres 
of maples, in which are hidden and revealed the tents 
of the 

NORTHPORT CAMP-MEETING. 

This is the chief gathering of the Methodist clans of 
East Maine. It is admirably situated for breeze and 
accessibility, less excellently for amplitude of woods, 
and the silence of foliage, this last most desirable in a 
camp-meeting. The meeting was quiet and orderly, 
but seemed to be without that grasp on the multitude 
that was seen at Machias. The first duty of ministers 
and conductors of these meetings, is not to be afraid of 
the people. Arrange for theirconversion. Labor for 
it. Call them to seek Christ, and expect it. Begin 
thus with the beginning of the meeting, and not wait 
till the last days before the net is cast out. 

The tents are large and well filled. ‘The audience 
large and attentive. ‘The raw weather, and cold winds 
on this high hillside, well out to sea, were unusual, 
and not agreeable. Still, good was done, in the ear- 
nest setting forth of Divine truth, and seed sown that 
will, we trust, spring up to everlasting life. 








Our last degree is taken in a still more populous 
centre, where the Down Kast college, in its original 
signification, is totally lost, and populations, old society, 
and settled institutions flourish. 


THE KENNEBEC CAMP-MEETING, 

on the river below Augusta, is one of the city meet- 
ings, of the Hamilton grade in prospect. It is a picce 
of woods of three hundred acres, not lofty and ancient, 
like Hamilton, but, like almost all the woods of Maine 
in the settled sections, smaller than those of Massachu- 
setts, whose second crop has had time to grow. The 
cottages already number nearly, if not quite a hundred. 
Avenues are laid out in geometric circles and radii, 
the passages to it are easy and shaded, the river runs 
along one side of the ground, and the turnpike the 
other. It must be a successful meeting, and will yet 
draw many from Boston, as well as from its own State. 
Having worked through this college, like the gradu- 
ates of other universities, we fall back into the common 
life, from which we had so refreshingly been separated, 
hoping, unlike them, some day, again to return to these 
green cloisters, not as they come back for Commence- 
ment only, simply to wander through these halls again, 
but to abide beneath their shadow, imbibe their influ- 
ence, and rejoice in their lessons, their strength, their 
peace. Long live the double university of Down East 
woods, and Down East Methodism, ~ 


FIRING INTO OUR OWN RANKS. 


The Temperance movement, like all reforms, suf- 
fers more from the assaults of its professed, and we 
must believe actual friends, than from its most ener- 
getic enemies. They turn their guns on their own 
officers, and create great joy in the ranks of their foes, 
and often give them the victory. Of this class was 
the sermon, last week, by Rev. Mr. Wright, of the 
Berkley Street Congregational Church, on the Pro- 
hibitory law and its execution. It was a professed, 
and undoubtedly an intended defense of the cause of 
law and order. It was a real attack on true law and 
order. Every paper and person opposed to the best 
interests of the city and society, shout for joy over this 
word. They see that its whole result, whatever be its 
intent, is to strengthen the arm of rebellion against 
the most beneficent of laws, and to aid in the unre- 
strained sale and drink of intoxicating spirits. His 
text was: “There was no king in Israel. Every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” Heton- 
trasted the times of Joshua and the Judges in respect 
to order, and then passed to its present application. He 
said a respect for law was undermined by refusing to ex- 
ecute its enactments. He declared that “ Boston stands 
supreme as a law-abiding city,” or did so stand, until 
the Prohibitory law was enacted, and refers to the late 
imprisonment of a banker for pulling the nose of a 
Harvard Overseer, as a proof of this supremacy. It 
is no proof. Had that banker pulled the noses of a 
dozen of his laborers, he would have got off for a fine, 
perhaps less. It was dog eat dog, aristocrat fighting 
aristocrat, that got hinf his sixty days in the Boston 
Jail. 

He then charges the Prohibitory law, and its non- 
complete execution by the State Police, with all man- 
ner of evil. First, he denounces it for omitting cider 
and not lager. Why does he not disapprove of ex- 
empting cider? Why not approve of exempting ale, 
and claret, and the light wines? Cider was exempted, 
not because it was a beverage, but because nine tenths 
of its use is in the culinary arts, while lager is exclu- 
sively a beverage. Nor can cider be drank on the 
premises. Lager is not desired except in that way. 
There are no cider shops now, notwithstanding its ex- 
emption. There are hundreds of lager beer shops, in 
defiance of non-exemption. 

He also dwells on the fact, that smaller groggeries 
are shut up, and not the larger. He confesses, at 
the same time, what Tue Herarp has steadily de- 
clared, that bars are closed in high places as well as 
low. “Many a rich hotel is, selling, not across, but 
openly around their bars.” ‘The bar is closed, the 
first step is taken. If Rev. Mr.Wright would support 
the State Constable in that great deed, and then call for 
further suppression, it would strengthen his arm, and 
assure the progress we trust they desire. He enli- 
vened his discourse with this allegory : — 
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“A constabulary had been appointed for the express purpose 
of enforcing this law. They were sent out by the State as 
fishermen. The tackle wasnew. They were very brave, and 
loudly proclaimed that they would not stay long on shore, nor 
catch small fish, but would get out into deep water, where 
the fish were large and plenty. They went out, and there 
was a very large bite, and the fisherman tugged hard and 
harder, and pulled in his line. They threw him on the deck ; 
but they had not appreciated how large he was, and what 
sharp teeth he had, and what a tremendous tail power. As 
he looked with those fierce eyes, they drew back and climbed 
into the rigging, and asked, what shall we do? And, finally | 
—Idon’t know who gave the order — but they obeyed, and 
gave him a shove back into the sea. Down came the mari- 
ners afd sailors and the vessel was put back to the shore to 
catch cunners. The captain was asked, ‘ Why, after catching 
him, did you put him back?’ And then he paused a little 
while for his answer —‘ O, he was so big, we thought before 
we got ashore he might spoil, and we might have to pay for 
him.’ The imperial State, the wealthy State of Massachu- 
setts, putting out her hand and laying hold of lager beer, 
which was being sold in contravention to law, and then pro- 
claim that she might have done wrong, and some time in the 
future might have to pay for it!” 

“The imperial State of Massachusetts” may act 
against its law, and then it must back out. That seiz- 
ure was declared illegal by the Attorney General, as 
the liquors were sold out of the State, and were in 
transit. There was a seizure in Salem, and gthers in 
Worcester and Springfield; — large quantities that 
were not surrendered. His brilliant imagination is at 
fault. Is the Revere, or Parker’s, or Tremont House 
“acunner?” Yet their bars are gone. 

But if Mr. Wright is so fearful about having laws 
on the statute-book, why does he not ask for the 
repeal of the law against gambling, and brothels, and 
Sunday excursions? Boston “a law-abiding city!” 
It has been a law-breaking city for years. It allows, 
it encourages these haunts of sin and crime. It sus- 
tains Sabbath-breaking. Why, too, does he not de- 
nounce the Mayor and City Police for their non-exe- 
eution of the law? They are as much obliged to exe- 
cute it as the Constable of the Commonwealth. He 
says the “Constabulary had been appointed for the 
express purpose of enforcing the law.” Was that the 
reason that Gov. Andrew substituted this Police for 
the Metropolitan Police, that Judge Pitman and the 
Temperance members had otherwise carried? Did 
Gev. Andrew, its creator, appoint it for the “ express 
purpose of enforcing” the Prohibitory law? What 
will The Transcript say to such a record of the Gov- 
ernor’s Prohibitory course? What bountiful epithets 
it will bestow on Mr. Wright for such a “slander.” 
Would it had been so! ‘The fact is, this Police is 
needed, and used in a hundred other ways. Why 
does not Mayor Shurtleff, and Col. Kurtz, his Chief 
of Police, enforce this law? Why don’t they offer 
their assistance to the Governor and his Chief? 

The fact is, the Boston rum power are determined 
to repeal the law. They are doing all they cay to 
destroy it, and sermons of this class aid them in their 
work. Instead of standing by Joshua and Caleb, 
these heads of our tribes are crying out, “ We are not 
able to go up and possess the land. There are giants 
there, and walled cities, and they make the hearts of 
the pegple to become as water.” God may send us 
into captivity for eight and thirty years because of this 
cowardice. All talk of Temperance losing ground by 
the law is of the same sort. It encourages our foes. 
They hail this shot at the law and its officers, as Ma- 
gruder rejoiced at the firing of Butler and Pierce into 
each other at Big Bethel. But that was unintentional ; 
not so this attack. God forgive those who do Him 
and His cause, by such inconsideration and unwisdom, 
immeasurable harm. ‘Thousands of lost youth will 
bewail forever the encouragement thus given to an 


overwhelming sin. 


HUMBOLDT’S CENTENARY. 

The celebration of the centennial of the birth of 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt was very gen- 
eral, and betokens not so much his greatness, as ihe 

i usness of Germany in America. It 
-eepcil ge in England or France, and would 
not have had here but for the presence of so many of 
his people among us. Scott, Wellington, Napoleon, 
Chateaubriand, born in the same year, have equal 
meed of fame. Cuvier, also of that year, was not his 
inferior. But only Napoleon has been noticed, and he 





sleep uncelebrated. Scotland has said not a word over 
the grave of her greatest writer, as great a genius, and 
of more enduring fame than Germany’s favorite. Not 
only because the Germans are many, and love a good 
time, was his birthday celebrated, but because he was 
chiefly devoted to the study of Nature, which is as pop- 
ular to-day, as it was indifferently honored a century 
ago. Even the humblest is exalted ; in the last, first. 
Natural science, despised among its brethren, has be- 
come the chief in popularity. Humboldt did much to 
bring it to the front. He is on the tide, and sails to 
prosperous fortune. New York erects his statue, 
Agassiz builds him “a fine marble statue” in words, 
Harvard commences the foundation of a professorship, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, Germans get 
jolly over their great student and their lager beer. At 
the German celebration in Music Hall, the speaker 
asserted that Humboldt was an Atheist and, Material- 
ist, and also put him into this opposition to our best 
laws, which are not, certainly, the fruit of Materialism 
and Atheism : — 

“Boston Music Lall is but a few steps away from the Bos- 
ton Court-hall. It would be far easier for a puritanical accu- 
ser, than for a German radical, to represent the author of 
‘Cosmos’ as an Atheist. If this State intended to solemnize 
a truly noble Humboldt celebration, there would be no nobler 
way of doing it than by abolishing the disgraceful law which 
would have threatened the veritable Humboldt, and does now 
threaten all those who share his views, with an imprisonment 
of two years. It does not matter whether this medixval law, 
to which nearly all educated Germans, and, first of all, the 
ornaments of modern science are amenable, it does not matter 
whether it is executed or not — its simple existence is a shame 
for Massachusetts, which stands at the head of the intellectual 
development of this great Republic.” 

The most elaborate oration is that of Prof. Agassiz, 
which gave a full and interesting detail of his scientific 
career; how he first mapped the climates of the earth 
on a mountain side ; how he showed that the ascent of 
a snow alp of the tropics revealed the same laws of 
vegetation as the coasts of the earth from the equator 
to the poles; how he mapped the internal geologic 
structure of the earth after the same law, and gave the 
model after which all similar representations of every 
other branch of study are now conducted; how he 
detected the isothermal lines, or those of equal heat, 
and ran them across all continents. These were his 
chief gifts. A metaphysical, logical, imaginative, or 
religious nature he had not. Prof. Agassiz seems to 
approve his position on Christianity, when he states 
that he was no scoffer, that he believed in God, and 
referred to Him twice in all his volumes, (what con- 
descension !) but did not hold in high esteem the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

“ He had too great regard for truth, and knew too well the 
Arian (Aryan ‘) origin of the traditions collected by the Jews 
to give his countenance to any creed based upon them. In- 
deed, it was one of his aims to free our civilization from the 
pressure of Jewish traditions.” - 

This remark shows the weakness of both of these 
savans. Modern “force” theories might have driven 
Humboldt to Atheism, as they almost seem to drive 
Agassiz. If one speaks of the Holy Scriptures as 
“Jewish traditions collected by the Jews,” and evi- 
dently considers them as without authority, he may 
naturally declare : — 

“ But the time is fast approaching, and indeed some daring 
thinkers have actually entered upon the question —‘ Where 
is the line between the inevitable action of law, and the inter- 
vention of a higher power? where is the limit?’ ” 

And when the possibility of Atheism is conceded, 
the assertion of it is not far off. The fact is, Humboldt 
was utterly indifferent to God and to Christianity. 
His “ Cosmos,” which professes to give the history and 
structure of the universe, never traces it to God, never 
considers it in its spiritual relations. Like almost all 
naturalists, mind was 

“ Subdued to what it works in, 
Like a dyer’s hand.” 

He is so much of a naturalist that he is not any of a 
spiritualist. He is keen on the scent of nature, blind 
on the essence of soul. His greatness will grow dim 
because of this defect. The greatness of Wesley, and 
his fame, will infinitely outstrip that of Humboldt. So 
even will that of Swedenborg. The world cries 
out for soul, not body. Ile who maps the earth, does 
something ; he who reveals God, and points the way 
to communion with Him, does infinitely more. “ ‘The 





officially. England has allowed her pet warrior to 


Jewish traditions ” will break in pieces all these scien- 











tific collections ; the Cosmos of Moses outlast a million 
such as Humboldt’s. It comes from God, is full of 
God, and tells not only of systems, but of man, not only 
of his fall, but his redemption. 

How small the results of the ninety years of the 
German student, who could only refer to God twice, 
and then parenthetically, in all his writings, and the 
ninety years of Wesley, who found God through the 
teachings of Germans, and preached Him to the turn- 
ing of multitudes to righteousness. He will endure. 
He is of God, and in God. He is Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s. No elaborate orations or statues are his 
monuments, but churches, colleges, libraries, genera- 
tion of redeemed souls, exalt his memory. 


The utter ignorance of the unevangelical churches 
of vital Christianity, is shown in a late editorial in 
The Liberal Christian, which thus concludes : — 

“We stand at the death-bed of a wicked man, who has lived 
in sin, believing that, if he repents before he dies, and accepts 
the conditions of salvation laid down by the Church, he will 
escape from the just punishment of his sins, and go to heaven. 
And there he repents, accepts the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, is baptized by his minister, and assured that he is 
saved, and heaven-bound. When he dies, his mourning 
friends are consoled by the assurance that he is undoubtedly 
received with glory, and sinners are exhorted to repent as he 
did, before it is too late, Now we have no desire for a con- 
troversy about terms. The word ‘moral’ has a tolerably 
definite, and generally understood meaning. And when we 
say that the system which deals in this way with men ‘ prom- 
ises infinite felicity to its adherents on conditions entirely 
irrespective of moral or spiritual excellence, and condemns 
all others to perpetual and unmitigated misery,’ _we simply 
affirm what everybody with common sense and common hor- 
esty knows is true.” 

Will this professedly “ Christian” paper please in- 
form us, on what other terms than those on which this 
poor sinner he describes, received salvation, it is pos- 
sible for any sinner on his death-bed to find peace, and 
a preparation for heaven? If he must be “moral ” 
before he is fitted for heaven, then he can never be- 
Punishment, banishment, something not heavenly, 
must be his portion in that state he is so soon to enter, 
Will mere recognition of the goodness of God purify 
his heart? How did the thief on the cross find peace 
and Paradise except on faith? The trouble is, 
that it seems totally unacquainted with the Bible doc- 
trine of faith. “He that believeth shall be saved.” 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and ye shall be 
saved.” The dying sinner may believe and live. How 
true it is to-day, as in the Apostles’ time, that the “ car- 
nal heart cannot discern the things of the Spirit ; for 
they are spiritually discerned.” No man, however 
moral, goes to heaven on his morality. All are sin- 
ners alike, and equally. “By grace are ye saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves. It is the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” May Zhe 
Liberal soon experience and preach this great salva- 
tion. 





THE MISSIONARY CALL, 


We print in another page, at the request of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Missionary Society, the resolutions 
passed last fall by its Board of Managers, in response to an 
urgent appeal from Boston members and ministers to re- 
inforce its management with new agencies of some sort. We 
regret the conclusion to which the Board then came, and can 
yet see no.ground for their decision. If shut off from the 
election of an Assistant Secretary, and the argument of 
Bishop Ames seemed to make that act clearly impossible, 
they are not without power to employ gratuitously such help 
as will stimulate the people and awaken the Church to the 
condition of the Society and the needs of the work. There 
are scores of ways by which this can be done. Public dem- 
onstrations under the direction of the Board, can be held 
in our chief cities. Our returned missionaries and other 
attractive speakers can be employed: Tracts can be scat- 
tered ; a special convention of all the members of the Mis- 
sionary Society can be called to consider these facts, after the 
fashion of the Annual Meeting of the American Board ; 
the additiop to the Board of Managers of eminent laymen 
in other localities than New York,—in a word zeal can be 
shown. At the first meeting of the Board of Managers in 
their new and elegant rooms, the Treasurer reported a deficit 
of $121,734.93, against a corresponding debt at the same time 
last year of only $10,276.24. This awakened deep, feeling 
and earnest discussion. If it had led the Managers to con- 
form to the earnest and repeated appeals of the Massachusetts 
brethren, set forth in their Conferences and State Conven- 
tions, and by a delegation to New York, they would have 
been much nearer the path out of this difficulty, than by 
merely printing resolutions adopted a year ago. The Mis- 
sionary Society must have a million of dollars annually. 
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Will its Managers, shrewd men of affairs, and able ministers, 
who know the way to the heart and the purse of the Church 
devise ways to raise that million? It will require enthusiasm, 
organization, extraordinary efforts, popular appeals, conven- 
tions, in fine, steam in the boiler; but it can be done. Will 
it be? Gladly will New England codperate to the best of her 
ability in this work. Apportion her her share of a million 
and give her the help of the managing forces and she will do 
her duty. So will all churches. The able men who have 
charge of this department need only to apply their large sa- 
gacity and skill in affairs to this question to surmount every 
difficulty, and bring to the treasury the funds it so sorely 
needs, and into the field the men it so constantly demands. 





The Transcript had a characteristic account by a cor- 
respondent, of the ‘Sterling eamp-meeting.” It was a 
vulgar travesty of one of the most successful and powerful 
works of grace ever seen. The earnest entreaties of minis- 
ters of Christ to perishing sinners were mocked at. One 
charge made against like appeals of like disciples on the day 
of Pentecost, the Church has outgrown. It does not say 
“‘These men are full of new wine.” It would hardly allow 
that Methodist preachers used its commended beverage. Did 
its probably clerical correspondent ever read or feel the cry 
of Charles Wesley — 

“ The love of Christ doth me constrain, 
To seek the wandering souls of men; 
With cries, entreaties, tears to save, 

To snatch them from a burning grave.” 

Our brethren must suffer to-day what he suffered then, and 
with him declare : — 

** For this let men revile my name, 
No cross I shun, I fear no shame.” 

Some time this otherwise courtly journal may treat with re- 
spect a great Church, and the Methodists among its sub- 
scribers. 





eet 

The Hanover Street Church, in their advertisement of Sun- 
day worship in Saturday’s dailies, add, “ We still live.” It 
will be long before that will be their dying word. No Church 
is fuller of life. 

The historic “‘ cockerel ”’ on the Hanover Street spire, wher 
that blew over, flew several hundred feet and dove head first 
into a kitchen on Prince Street. ‘The “barrd burrd,” said 
Bridget, as she saw the monster breaking through the ceiling. 
He was not served up for supper as he deserved, but kept for 
exhibition, and may be seen in O. T. Taylor’s window, No. 12 
Hanover Street. He is several feet high, big enough to make 
the tracks on the red sandstone, and made a good deal bigger 
ones in that flight through the storm. 





Sours Boston Revizr.— The churches are responding 
well to the appeal of the South Boston brethren. Church 
Street leads off. A subscription and collection was taken last 
Sunday, amounting to $564. It will be made up to $600, 
Newton Corner, in part, $250. Grace Church, Boston, $500. 
Salem, in part, $70. Will all our churches give them help 
immediately? Take up the collection and subscription next 
Sabbath. Send it to J. P. Magee. 





Astuma. — Those of our readers who suffer from this dis- 
tressing complaint, are referred to the advertisement of Jonas 
Whitcomb’s Remedy, in another column. 





MOTES. 

A brother asks an explanation of the text, “I make peace 
and create evil.” Evil here means not iniquity, but punish- 
ment. God is the author of the evil consequences of evil 
deeds. In a remote sense, as the Creator of the powers under 
which men act, He may be called the author of the evil 
which they themselves perform. But the sense here puts 
evil as the opposite of peace, and means that as Ged gives 
peace to them who of their own accord do well, so He gives 
evil or suffering to those who of their own volition, against 
His entreaties, commands, and arrangements, do that which 
is wrong. 

The American Presbyterian says that it is not true that two 
Canadian Presbyteries have declared that revivals are con- 
trary to the Westminster Catechism, but only those of the 
Plymouth brethren who d da stated ministry and ex- 
isting churches. 

The Church Union has reached at last the true form of a 
journal, a cut and stitched quarto. Messrs. Ford & Co. pub- 
lish it, and Henry Ward Beecher is to be editor. It will be a 
live sheet and may give The Independent the rival which it 
seems as anxious to find as a Donnybrook Irishman an antag- 
onist. May they build each other up in the glorious Gospel 
of the Blessed God. 


Near two thousand trees were blown down or injured in 
Forest Hills Cemetery by the late tornado, and yet the most 
beautiful of Boston cemeteries is seemingly unharmed. 

A grand Temperance demonstration came off at Frarming- 
ham last Thursday. The grounds were filled, and thrilling 
speeches were made by Messrs. Garrison, Miner, Gough, and 
Falton. The cause grows. 

The Wesleyan University has fifty-three freshmen. This 

is a large class. The college is going on prospering and to 
prosper. 
» The Connecticut Valley tobacco crop is only two thirds what 
it usually is. We wish it were three thirds less! When will 
these Christians cease to defile their land and their families 
with the cultivation of this noxious weed * 

“A Bui.” — In Bro. Livesay’s article on Lay Representa- 
tion, last week, 8th line — for “ bull” read “rule.” 








The Leader (Universalist) thus “ licks its brother :” — 
“Rev. C. H. Brigham, inthe Liberal Christian, says: Uni- 
versalists have that doubt of the plan of their Unitarian 
brethren that the wise men of Troy had of the Greeks with 
their gifts and their horse. The wise men of Troy had rea- 
son.” 
Appropriate to the moral warfare of this and every hour, 
are these ancient lines — 
ON LIBERTY. 
*Tis not the chain that makes the slave , 
Since, dared the tyrant’s might, 
’Mid dungeon’s gloom may lie the brave 
In liberty and light. 
Let Power then to its minions say — 
“ Go, beat, and burn, and kill ! ” 
That torture which the flesh can slay 
But animates the will. 


A world defied, the man behold 
Majestic in his chain : 

Unawed by power, unbought by gold, 
Unterrified by pain! 


If Wrong a universe could pile 
° On the true honest soul, 
Immortal it will trust and smile, 
Uncrushed beneath the whole. 

The Boston Tribune has got well under weigh. It is faithful 
to the cause of Prohibition, and boldly supports this great 
reform. It is winning a good support, but in order to accom- 
plish its whole mission, must go into the country as a morn- 
ing paper. It will, we hope, live to see the principles it advo. 
cates everywhere triumphant. As a newspaper it is good, 
and all who want a live two cent sheet will find it an excel- 
lent substitute for what they have been compelled to buy at 
that price. 

We have engaged a special correspondent at Rome, to give 
us a report of the G2cumenical Council. He will have unusual 
opportunities for information. 

A gentleman on one of our horse cars gave up his seat to a 
colored nurse with a white baby in her arms, the other day. 
Stepping to outside, some one on the platform said, “‘ That 
wouldn’t be done in South Carolina, sir.” “‘ Aye, but this is 
Boston,” was the answer. He might have added “and it will 
be done in Carolina.”’ 

“Op Cuurca Door.” — The children will be glad to 
know that this charming story will be resumed shortly. It 
has been Jed on t of the sickness of the author. 

The Connecticut Methodists have determined to hold a State 
Convention. It is an excellent idea. No State needs Method. 
ist consolidation more or will repay it better. 

Those are called the Dark Ages when Jerome, Crichton, 
Abelard, Erasmus, Petrarch, and such, visited foreign col- 
leges to contend for honors in philosophical and kindred 
intellectual struggles, and this is called the wonderful Nine- 
teenth Century, glory of all ages, whem four students travel 
three thousand miles to row a boat in a race with four other 
students. Nobody can tell the names of those who won, and 
will probably soon be unable also to tell who they were that 
lost. Great is the goddess Nineteenth Century ! 


The Northern is a little uneasy, and we forgive it its “ petu- 
lance.”” One in the “ wilderness” must be excused if he is 
not as complete a master of “ good nature” as those in open 
and straight paths. We trust it will not follow the New York 
Advocate in giving up ‘good nature,” though that journal 
seems to be getting back that quality in its late articles. 
Tar Herawp did not echo The Methodist, but The Advocate 
that quoted the hymn, which we continued to quote. We are 
giad to see Z'he Northern emerging from the bramble bushes 
where it came so near “ scratching out both its eyes,” and hope 
to welcome it soon to the calm and sunny uplands where Tuz 
Heracp constantly dwells. 


The rum men are boasting that Gov. Claflin will sign a 
license bill. As well expect Wendell Phillips to sign a Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill. To all such attempts to seduce him, his re- 
ply must be that which Charles Sumner made to those who 
asked him if he would favor the return of slaves by State 
legislation ; “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing ¢” 





We heartily endorse the following suggestions : — 

It is well known by thousands that the beautiful church 
recently erected and nearly completed on Broadway, South 
Boston, by the D Street Methodist Society, was demolished 
by the hurricane on the 8th inst., and is now a heap of 
ruins. 

It is also well known to many, that the members of that 
enterprising Society contributed very largely to erect the 
church which has so unexpectedly been demolished. 

These facts being so well known it is an important inquiry, 
What shall be done for them *# 

There’ are many sympathizers, but mere sympathy will not 
raise one brick from that huge mass of rubbish. 

Material aid is needed, but how shall that be obtained! I 
will suggest that a Grand Fair be held in some suitable place 
about the Ist of October, and that all sympathizing churches 
of every denomination in Boston and vicinity be respectfully 
and earnestly requested to furnish each a table. 

This would give different sects an opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other, and be a pleasant way to give pe- 
cuniary aid to that suffering Society. 

Our Catholic neighbors raise their thousands at fairs held 
in localities where different societies can rally. Is there not 
among Protestants the same spirit of sympathy and enter- 
prise # Aw O_p Murtuopisr. 

Sept. 9, 1869. 








PERSONAL. 


Rev. Edward Eggleston, of Chicago, has been employed 
the last week or two in Maine, and by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts State Sabbath-school Society in 
this city, in giving courses of instruction before institutes. 
His first visit to New England is in an important and popular 
capacity. He is warmly welcomed and his exercises have 
been highly approved. 


Dr. Bond has retired from the editorial charge of The Balti- 
more Episcopal Methodist. His last article was a violent assault 
on the great sculptor, Story, for his famous statues of Cleo- 
patra and the African Sibyl, which all the world ran after at 
the London Exhibition. He said that he petrified a falsehood, 
sculptured an insult to common sense, and dared to black- 
guard the human race. This last word was too much for him 
or the paper. That gun kicked wide and knocked its owner 
over. We regret his departure. He certainly made a live 
paper, remarkably free from personality, bitterness, prejudice, 
and narrowness. We ne’er shall look upon its like again. 
We shall have to invite him to send his brilliant papers to 
Tue Heratp. He evidently enjoyed its pages if he did not 
profit by them. We shall miss his visits, and are afraid 
his paper, that has lived only through his presence, will look 
blank without the brightness of his face, and soon follow him 
into newspaper decease. Peace to the ashes that had seldom 
peace in their organic estate. 


Senator Wiison.— The Commonwealth talks with and of 
Mr. Wilson at Natick as follows : — 

“*To this town,” said the Senator, ‘I came on foot, at the age of 
twenty-one years, from Farmington, New Hampshire. It was a hundred 
odd miles, and it cost me just a dollar and six cents.’ * And for what pur- 
pose did you come to Natick?’ was the inquiry. ‘To learn to make shoes,’ 
said the Senator. * It was thirty-six years ago, and there were then but a 
few houses where now you see a large village.’ We looked. at him as if 
doubting that the finely-developed, massive figure of the Senator had ever 
been, as in old time was the custom, seated on @ leather-cushioned bench, 
with leather apron on,« lapstove on his lap, and a shoe-hammer in his 
hand. But so it had indisputably been. We looked upon his face, retain- 
ing at the mature age of fifty-seven the brightness and the bloom of youth, 
and we recalled how we had first listened to him in the memorable political 
campaign of 1540, when he made his first appearance as the Natick Cobbler, 
and had been from that moment until the present ever a leader recognized 
and followed in the great contest for the freedom of the whole human race 
on this continent. There he was bodily before us, in his home, serene, his 
eyes glowing as he recalled the days of his obscurer employment; not a 
faculty di d by the labors of so many years of Congressional 
and political life, a living embodiment of what the human frame can endure 
unharmed when the excesses and vices which so darken the intellects of too 
many public men are wisely and persistently shrunned.”’ 


The King of Italy is breaking up the convent libraries and 
giving them over to cities. Great treasures are being un- 
veiled. 400 more libraries are to be distributed. Among the 
results, — 

“The archives of the city of Naples receive 39,473 parchments and 13 
codices, 72,000 parchments and 1,060 codices being given to other archives 
in the Ne@politan territories. The archives of Lucca receive 2,436 parch- 
ments and 755 codices, many of them of the highest value. The Univers- 
ity of Bologna is enriched with 90) parchments and paper codices, some of 
them aiso of extraordinary value, and 63 parchments.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Curry, in a personal statement of his relations 
to Lay Representation, says he signed the paper of Drs. Mc- 
Clintock, Foster, and Peck, through a yielding disposition, 
an infirmity of the spirit. He says :— 

“T erred by too much good nature and persuadableness. The Lord for- 
give me, and I will try to do so no more!” 

We trust he will not give up all his good nature, if he does 
his “persuadableness.” The former is very necessary in an 
editor’s office, if nowhere else. It is also useful in the con- 
troversy The Advocate has precipitated upon the Church. Let 
brotherly love continue. 


The Lord Bishop of Exter died on Saturday Sept. 20. 








TEMPERANCE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Rev. A. B. Russell writes : — “ First in order, both in point 
of time and importance, is the Temperance question. Massa- 
chusetts has spoken again and again, and we ure waiting to 
hear her voice once more, and we hope it will not be an un- 
certain sound. The honest thinking men of New Hampshire, 


| of both political parties, are getting waked up 6n this subject 


and are saying, ‘Something must be done, and that speedily, 
to remove the destroying demon of intemperance from among 
the people.” Pettifogging and dodging, to save party and 
retain tippling hangers on, at this stage of ‘the contest, is an 
intolerable excuse, without basis in reason or expediency. 
The issue must be met squarely, ‘rum or no rum.’ Those 
who have so long coquetted with both sides of this question, 
are like smugglers stealing out of the Canadas with contra- 
band goods, unwilling to have their packs searched ; but they 
must show their hand. Which side of the conflict they will 
join, will depend greatly on circumstances, but when they are 
smoked out, they will take a stand somewhere, and we shall 
know whether they are friends or enemies, and act accord- 
ingly. 
“A short time ago, the enterprising people of Lisbon and 
vicinity met to listen to a lecture by their popular preacher, 
Rev. R. S. Stubbs, who, after a brief statement of the history 
of the Temperance movement, wheeled into line square on 
Prohibition ground. For an houfand a half he held the au- 
dience listening to plain truths, candidly but boldly stated. 
Such is the style of men needed at this hour to drive home 
the great and saving doctrine of Prohibition. This is no time 
for ministers to ‘shilly-shally’ for fear of losing popularity 
or support. God will provide means by which the faithful 
are provided for if they do their whole duty.” 
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The Miethovist Church. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Cornisu.— Rey. G. F. Wells writes: “ Several — under the 
labors of Bro, L. Draper, my predecessor — had found the Sa- 
viour. At our first communion, June Ist, I baptized fourteen ; 
and at our second communion, the first of the present month, 
one more — an aged man — saved as at the eleventh hour. 
Our social meetings are interesting, and Sabbath congrega- 
tion is very encouraging. We have had such accessions to 
our numbers as we trust will add to our prosperity and the 
glory of God. In one thing I greatly rejoice, i. e., we have lay 
members that are personally engaged for Christ, and we are 
at peace among ourselves.” f 





VERMONT ITEMS. 

The Vermont Christian Messenger of September 2, in review- 
ing a single sentence in my last on the subject of Camp-meet- 
ings, says : — 

“We do not believe, however, in ministers establishing 
camp-meetings when the people are not with them in the 


work. They have done it for years, and effectually experi-, 


mented on the theory, and are satisfied it is not for the best. 
If any are behind the times, the people, not the ministers of 
Vermont Conference, are the ones. 

“But the people take a very common sense view of matters 
sometimes. It is no novelty for them to go into the woods. 
Our farmers have considerable experience in that direction. 
They do not flee from unhealthy locations to the camp. 
Their rural situations are all sanitary. They do not leave 
dead merchandise. Their stock is alive. They see no dull 
periods when it is ‘fit to camp out.’ Their business has 
greatly changed from the quiet farmer’s course, to the con- 
stant working for and prompt meeting of the demands of the 
public market. Women and men on the farm are so much 
engaged to feed the multitude of non-producers of food, that 
camp-meetings in Vermont have lost in numbers, attendance, 
and interest.” 

I quote these remarks not with a view of offering any crit- 
icism to point out their fallacy; but with the intention of 
placing them in connection with a fact which has now passed 
into history, and which renders any such attempt on my part 
unnecessary. 

While our good Vermont Methodists of certain sections 
of the State were regaling themselves with the editorial com- 
ments of which the above is an extract, and were thanking 
the good editor for having so charitably explained their seem- 
ing want of interest, two camp-meetings were in successful opera- 
tion inthe State. One on the St. Johnsbury District in the 
northeast part of the Conference, and one in the Burlington 
District. Of the first of these the Messenger itself says, 
“The annual gathering of the people of God, on this beauti- 
ful ground (Lyndonville), has been an occasion of unusual 
interest and profit to the hundreds who have spent the week 
together in prayer and praise and work for the Master. The 
grounds have been much improved through the wise liberal- 
ity of the Railroad Company, and the erection of substantial 
houses by several societies, indicate that this is to be a per- 
manent encampment for this part of the State. 

“The number in attendance is slightly increased from last 
year (estimated as high as 8,000), while the ministerial force 
has received large accessions from adjoining districts. The 
preaching at the stand (which was of a liigh order), was by 
the following brethren, and in the order named : — 

“ H. A. Spencer, A. C. Stevens, H. T. Jones, J. O. Peck, 
J. C. W. Coxe, C. W. Cushing, I. G. Bidwell, C. 8. Harring- 
ton, A. Webster, and E. W. Parker. Revs. T. Trevilian, 
D. Packer, and Z. S. Haynes preached in the tent on Tuesday 
evening. 

“The Love-feast on Friday morning was an occasion not 
soon to be forgotten. Within an hour and a half more than 
two hundred and twenty-five testified to the power of grace, 
many of whom witnessed of the “ blood that cleanseth,” and 
hundreds, with uplifted hands and streaming eyes, told of the 
joy of conscious salvation. The tide of holy feeling rose 
higher and higher, until this final testimony, when a sweep- 
ing wave of glory seemed to go over the encampment and 
shouts and tears told of joy unutterable and full of glory. 
Many hearts echoed the wish of a zealous brother, that the 
sun might stand still if but for five minutes, while we enjoyed 
this Pentecostal season. 

“ Following this a missionary meeting of great interest was 
held, which was addressed by Bro. A. Webster, who gave some 
account of our work in South Carolina; C. W. Cushing, who 
spoke for the Woman’s Missionary Society, and E. W. Par- 
ker, with regard to the special modes of work inf India. This 
was a new feature in connection with camp-meeting, and was 
pronounced a success. 

“ Saturday dawned bright and beautiful as a smile of God, 
and witnessed the closing service of the week. After an ear- 
nest and beautifully appropriate address by Bro. Luce, the 
Presiding Elder of the District —of whose efficiency in the 
management of the meeting its marked success speaks elo- 
quently — a procession was formed, headed by the ministers 
present, and marched around the ground singing, “ We're 
going home to die no more.” Reaching the stand, the min- 
isters stood in line while the people passed before them, shak- 
ing their hands, and taking their leave of these honored ser- 
vants of God, with tearful earnestness invoking the divine 
blessing upon them. ‘The whole scene was singularly im- 
pressive and solemn, especially as the brethren took their 
leave of Bro. Parker, who is soon to return to his work in 
India. 











‘ They looked like men in uniform, 
They looked like men of war ;’ 


and they gfrded themselves with new strength: in the name 
of the Lord and His anointed for their glorious work. 

“Hallowed memories centre in this consecrated grove. 
Long may it be the spiritual Jerusalem of the Israel of God. 

» Ong 

Need I say that the facts embraced in this report, plead 
eloquently in opposition to the theory that the circumstances 
of our people are necessarily unfavorable to their attendance 
upon camp-meetings? From whence came thi§ multitude ? 
Was it “from unhealthy locations,” “dead merchandise,” 
and because of “ novelty ” and “ dull seasons ” ? 

An experienced minister present, observed to the writer, 
that “it was the best camp-meeting ever held in the State,” 
and ministers who were present at the National Camp-meet- 
ing at Round Lake, spoke of this as being “ superior in tone,” 
even to that. 

The Methodist Church at Newport, Vt., will (D. V.) be 
dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 17. 

Prof. C. W. Cushing of Auburndale, Mass., will preach at 
two o’clock, rp. m., and Prof. I. G. Bidwell of the same place, 
at seven o’clock p. m. 

After the sermon in the evening there will be a “ farewell 
service,” to take leave of Rev. E. W. Parker and wife, who 
start for their mission field in India, October Ist. 

The Vermont Conference Seminary, on Seminary Hill, 
Montpelier, commenced its fall term last week with over 
two hundred pupils, and that number has been daily increas- 
ing since then. The trustees and managers are providing for 
all that come, and many improvements for comfort and adorn- 
ment have been made in and about the grounds and buildings. 
The prospects of the school are bright and promising in all 
directions. When the main Seminary building shall be com- 
pleted, which we trust will be next year, we shall hope and 
expect to find from three to five hundred students pursuing 
the pleasant patha of knowledge on Seminary Hill. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lunensure.— During the summer our brethren here 
have repaired their church and parsonage at a cost of 
‘about $1,000. The work is now done except the painting of 
the parsonage, which will probably be done in a few weeks. 
Last Sabbath we reopened our church. The sermon in the 
forenoon was by the pastor, from Psalm cxxii. 1,2. In the 
afternoon Rev. Bro. Harding of Fitchburg, preached a good 
sermon on the Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, from 
Isa. i. 18, after which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered. The latter service was one of especially rich 
blessing to our souls. 

Our church here, built forty years ago, has never had a 
vestry ; this autumn we anticipate building one. We are 
encouraged to undertake this good work, by the liberality of 
one of our “ fathers in Israel,” Maj. Eph. Jones. ‘There are 
some things which our church very much needs yet. But 
our brethren feel that they cannot now do all that should 
be done. To instance only one of our lacks; we very much 
need a new Bible and hymn-book. Maybe some friend of 
Lunenburg, or of Methodism, or the cause of Christ, would be 
glad to render us a little help in some such small thing. Any 
such help may be sent to the pastor, L. P. Causey. . 

Our work here is encouraging. We have a good congre- 
gation and a large Sabbath-school. There have been some 
forerunning drops of a revival shower. May God preciously 
visit this community ! L. P. Causey. 


Will everybody, and especially every Wilbraham Academy 
body, read this note of Bro. Furber’s, and send him a donation. 
He has done marvelously ; let him be helped over this bar. 
Only one hundréd and fifty $10 bills are needed. Who'll 
give one? 

“We need about $1,500 more to complete our $10,000 
subscription. ‘This must be obtained this month to make 
them binding. The ground has been over, some of it several 
times. We must not fail now. A little from each will make 
it a success.” 

We shall be glad to publish these last gifts. Send them 
along instantly. 


We call the attention of the Presiding Elders to the sug- 
gestions following : — 

The local preachers within the bounds of most of the An- 
nual Conferences, have organized associations for mutual 
improvement. In calling these meetings we have met with 
great difficulty from not knowing the address of the preach- 
ers. This was especially the case when the National Associ- 
ation met in Boston, and we wanted to notify every local 
preacher in New England. Now all this difficulty might be 
easily obviated by carrying out a resolution of the General 
Conference published in the Discipline on page 325 which is 
as follows : — 

Resolved, that we recommend to the Annual Conferences 
that they publish in their Conference Minutes annually, the 
names and post-oflice address of all the local preachers within 
their bounds, designating whether the preacher be an elder, 
deacon, or only licensed. Also, that when practicable, they 
publish in the minutes, brief obituary notices of our local 
brethren who have died during the year.” 

Now I suggest that the Presiding Elders might, with very 
little extra labor, report to the Conferences these statistics ; 
and I believe it would give them real pleasure to discharge 
this duty. ‘The local preachers are among the under-officers 
of the brigades of which they are the generals. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as you are a friend to everybody, whieh 


includes local preachers, will you give this communication a 
place in ‘Tux Heravp where all the Presiding Elders will see 
it, and add a word yourself to enforce it; and I shall expect 
to see the next annual minutes all right. 
J. E. Ristey, 
Ex-travelling preacher, now Local Elder. 

MarerNal Association. — One of the most interesting 
and profitable meetings in connection with the Asbury Grove 
Camp-meeting, was that of the Maternal Association, held on 
the afternoons of Thursday and Friday, in the Meridian St. 
tent. 

A large number was present on each occasion, and many a 
heart was cheered and encouraged in a higher, holier trust in 
the divine Father, while listening to a narration of what God 
had done for those, who, in humble reliance on His word, had 
committed their children to His care. Several present pledged 
themselves to make an effort to organize these societies in 
connection with their own Church at home. 

The following thoughts were suggested by one present, and 
received by the entire number as the expression of their own 
feelings : — 

We believe in the efficacy of prayer — especially in the 
united prayer of God’s people. “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them,” are the words of our divine Lord. 

It is the appointed and only way by which we may have 
access to the throne-of God. We believe that He who heard 
the Syro-phcenician woman in behalf of her child, will hear us, 
if we come with faith in His power to save. 

We can, therefore, confidently commend these “ Mothers’ 
Concerts of Prayer,” to all the churches as having, first, the 
promise of the divine blessing; and secondly, wherever 

dopted iding the most precious and heart-cheering 





pted, as yi 
fruits, . 

We feel that in view of the multiplied agencies of Satan to 
allure and ensnare our youth, we cannot be too earnest in 
prayer, nor too vigilant in guiding our children in the way 
of life, and while we feel our own incompetency for such a 
work, we will look to the One who has bidden such to ask 
wisdom of Him, and promised to give liberally. 

We are firmly persuaded that we better subserve the inter- 
ests of the nation, as well as that of our holy religion, and 
act in accordance with all the refined feelings of our sex, by 
so training our sons that they shall be the exponents and rep- 
resentatives of our thoughts at the ballot-box, rather than by 
leaving them to the world, and then in after years seeking to 
antagonize their actions by our own. 


Hamilton Camp-meeting ground lost over sixty trees in 
the tornado. The Mt. Bellingham tent, a new and fine struc- 
ture, was cut in two; other tents were injured. Many of 
these trees are the progeny of those that were blown down 
in the great gale of 1816. They have gone the way of their 
fathers. As the woods are well stocked this loss, will not be 
incurable. 


Departure or Missionaries.— An interesting meeting 
will be held at Bromfield Street Church on Tuesday, Oct. 5, 
on the occasion of the departure of Rev. KE. W. Parker and 
wife, and Misses ‘hoburn and Swan, for India. Several of 


our best known speakers will be present and address the 
meeting. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Cuurcu Buitpine.— The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at Forest, Scott County, is about complete, and will shortly be 
dedicated. It is estimated that it will seat about four hundred 
persons. 


The M.E. Church at Brandon will be commenced shortly ; 
the lumber has been purchased. 

The M. E. Church at Clinton, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted by the middle of October. 


The M. E. Church at Bay St. Louis, in the southern part 
*of this State, was dedicated on last Sabbath. It is a plain but 
commodious and neat building. 





INDIANA. 


Revivat in Ricumonp. — The great revival in Richmond, 
Indiana, is still in progress, and, in some respects, is one 
of the most remarkable events of the kind on record. Near 
eight hundred persons have united with the churches. 





CONFERENCE VOTE. 


Aan error crept into our last week’s statement of the vote. 
The total was called the affirmative vote, and the affirmative 
the negative. We give a correct summary of the whole vote 
to date, and its proportion : — 






Against. Total 
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MISSION FIELD. 
MISSIONARY AGENTS. 


Twice within a year, Z1ion’s Heraup has suggested to the 
Board of Managers of the Missionary Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, that the employment of Agents, or ad- 
ditional Secretaries, would be very beneficial to the Mission- 
ary Treasury; and it twice named some excellent brethren, 
whom it deemed to be well qualified for such agencies. To 
give weight to this suggestion, a very influential Committee 
came from Boston to New York, and had an interview with 
the Society at its annual meeting, which Society chanced to be 
in session at that time. The knowledge of this suggestion 
by Tux Heravp, and of the visit of this excellent Commit- 
tee, has gone forth to the-Church, and naturally awakens a 
desire ts keow what has been done by the Board, and why 
it has been done. The following communication was made 
by authority, and was addressed to Hon. William Claflin, and 
others who composed the Committee. 

New York, Nov, 24, 1868. 
To Hon. Wiii1am CLAFLIN and others : — 

Dear Brethren,— Your communication addressed to the Board 
of Managers of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, which was presented by an influential delegation, 
at the annual meeting of the Society, on the 16th inst., was 
referred to the ; and at the same time, the propriety 
of making an appropriation for the object contemplated, was 
referred by the Society to the General Missionary Committee, 
then holding its annual session. 

After careful consultation, the General Missionary Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution to the effect, that “in the judg- 
ment of the Committee it is inexpedient to make any appro- 
priation with a view to the employment of special agencies 
in the collection of missionary funds.” Thereafter, at a 
regular meeting of the Board, held on the 17th inst., your 
communication was read and considered. 

The Board was impressed with the importance of the re- 
quest contained in it, emanating, as it does, from so large a 
number of our excellent and beloved brethren at Boston, 
whose zeal and service in the cause of missions justly entitle 
them and their request to the most respectful consideration, 
yet there were two grounds of difficulty in the way of ac- 
ceding to the request, which we will briefly state:— _ 

I. By the action of the General Conference (see Discipline, 
p. 240) “ the support of missions is committed to the churches, 
congregations, and societies, as such.” We have had continual 
occasion to mark the beneficial effect of this law of the 
Church, and of the willingness and efficiency of the pastors 
on whom the responsibility of executing it has devolved, in 
presenting to their several charges the claims of the mission- 

cause. 

he last General Conference, also, not only refused to add 
to the corps of Secretaries to the Society, but suppressed the 
functions of one of the former taries, whose duties led 
him to a field similar to that contemplated by the appoint- 
ment you have requested. 

We interpret this action of the highest authority of the 
Chureh, as an expression of the sentiment, that it is not wise 
to withdraw from the pastors the responsibility imposed on 
them by the Discipline, in respect to the support of mis- 
sions. 

Il. Tye Board of Managers has never assumed the author- 
ity of making an appointment of the character proposed. 
Indeed, the General Conference has reserved this authority to 
themselves, as will be seen by reference to the Constitution 
of the Seciety; wherein it is expressly provided, that the 
as seer | shall be appointed, and his assistants 
elected by the General Conference. 

The undersigned, as a Committee, were charged by the 
Board, with the duty of expressing to you the convictions of 
the Board, in the matter, and of making a reply to your com- 
munication. 

With sentiments of high regard for each of you personally, 
and with the warmest commendation of your zeal in the 
cause of missions which has inspired your request, we are 
dear brethren, yours fraternally. 

KE. L. Fancuer, } 

M. D. C. Crawrorp, | 

DANIEL WISE, 4 Committee. 
Ouiver Hort, 

H. M. Forrester, | 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rome’s Strvuce te ror Prepomrnance in America. — It 
appears probable that the main battle “with Popery will be 
fought in the New World. The Papists are active in the 
United States. Though there is no State Establishment of 
religion there, yet they have, under one pretext or another, 
secured very large grants by way of denominational endow- 
ments. These have been the bribes by which officials have 
secured the votes of the Papal party. These endowments 
very far exceed those of any other sect. The divines and 

itieians of the great Republican party, the Conservatives 
of the States, begin to find the action of the Romanists hos- 
tile to the progress of religion and freedom. Hence a econ- 
flict has arisen. After having got rid of slavery, the move- 
ment party among the Republicans now intend to throw 
themselves on Roman Catholicism. May it be the final great 
struggle of the one baleful thing, as it was of the other! We 
hope, too, that Reform will arise from within th® bosom of 
the Romish Church — that some of the good elements there 
will ferment, and throw off the scum of tradition. — The Free- 
man. English paper. 





Tue Battor anp tHe ConressionaL. — When under 
examination before the Elections Committee the other day, 
Dr. Butler, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick was 
asked how the ballot and the confessional would work to- 
gether. His reply was that a penitent in confession would 
only divulge how he had voted in case he thought that his 
vote had been a sinful one. [is own opinion was decidedly 
in favor of the ballot. The Right Rev. Prelate did not ex- 
plain what might or might not constitute the sinfulness of a 
vote in the eyes of a Roman Catholic priest. 


The new building of the Young Men’s Christian Associa-: 
tion, at the corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Av- 
enue, New York, is believed to be the finest edifice ever erected 
by any similar organization. Its proportions and ornamenta- 
tions are peculiarly graceful and appropriate. The dimen- 
sions are: length, 175 feet; width, 83 feet in front, 97 in rear. 
It will be five stories high. , 


The John Bull learns with regret that it is thought, by those 
well informed, quite possible that the new Irish Church Body 
will unite with the Presbyterians, and thug give practical 
effect to Mr. Johnson’s statement, that the Irish Church will 
be more Protestant than the English Establishment. 


There is much religious interest at Washington, connected 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association meetiags, and 
numerous conversions have been reported. 


» Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, has been presented with a 
ring made from one of the golden spikes used in laying the 
last rail of the Union Pacific Railroad. The ring bears these 
words: “The Mountain Wedding,” at which it will be re- 
membered, Dr. Todd was the officiating clergyman. 


Rey. Dr. Ewald, of London, has baptized thirteen Jewish 
converts during the year, and one hundred and thirty-six in 
eighteen years. 


There were once 1,175 worshippers in the Synagogue at 
Newport; now not a resident Jew is found there. 


REMARKABLE Revivars. — Our western exchanges 5 

of a revival of religion in Richmond, Indiana, which began 
in January and continues still with unabated interest and 
power. One remarkable feature of this revival is, that 
it has extended to the Quakers, whose views it has 
completely revolutionized. A correspondent of a secular 
paper, speaking of the unusual interest in the Quaker meet- 
ings, says: ‘‘ ‘lhe Quakers (Friends) have, as you know, 
birthright membership, which makes them nominal Chris- 
tians from the time they are born. But this revival in the 
Friends’ Church has convinced them and others, who never 
thought of it before, that nominal Christianity is quite differ- 
ent from actual Christianity, founded upon conversion. The 
revival among the Friends began in their evening prayer- 
meetings held during the week, a thing for them entirely 
novel. At these prayer-meetings no one is called upon to 
pray or lead in prayer, but the time is occupied with volun- 
tary prayer, alternating with short remarks, experiences, 
ve pa &c., from those who have recently m con- 
verted.” 








Camp Meetings. 
a od 


LYNDON. 


“ Holiness unto the Lord” was the motto inscribed on our 
banner; and ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord”’ was the prevailing 
feature of the meeting as the texts which were used inditate. 
“Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” 
“ Come let us build up the wall of Jerusalem that we be no 
more a reproach ;” “ Asa prince hast thou power with God 
and with men, and hast prevailed ;” “ Let us go on unto per- 
fection ;”’ “The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up;” 
“ Daniel was preferred above the presidents and princes, be- 
cause an excellent spirit was in him ;”” — are some of the texts 
which were used to enforce practical and personal holiness on 
the people. As might be expected the results were glori- 
ous. We cannot, perhaps, count the converts by as large 
numbers as on some other occasions; but what is more im- 
portant, the membership of the‘Church has received a baptism 
of power that is the guarantee, not of the death of the con- 
verts already made, but of a gracious harvest of souls in 
every field represented. 

And to this primitive preaching and primitive living do we 
look for the greatest success in fulfilling our mission. God 
raised up the Methodist Church for this specific work, and 
in proportion as she is faithful to her calling will He bless 
her. 

The Lyndon camp-meeting was a triumphant vindication 
of this position, for while the Church was thus seeking to be 
made “ perfect in love,” sinners were at the same time crying 
out, “‘ What must I do to be saved?” 

The penitents were of all ages, from the child of 8 and 10 
years, to the old sinner of nearly 70, and all alike, when they 
believed in Jesus, were made happy in His love. 

Quite a number of small children were enabled to testify 
that God “ hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 

A missionary meeting held Friday morning was. one of 
the peculiarities of the meeting. Dr. Webster, Prof. Cush- 
ing, and Bro. E. W. Parker, presented the claims respectively 
of the work in the South, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the successes in 
India. At the close of this service a collection was taken for 
Bro. Parker, as a token of regard for him personally, and of 
interest in his work. 

In his acknowledgment he said he would buy a horse with 
the money, and when riding over his mission field would feel 
that the loving hands of his Vermont brethren were drawing 
him. 

The power of God was wonderfully manifested in several 
of the prayer-meetings during the week; but at the love- 
feast it exceeded anything most of those present ever wit- 
nessed. 

Some 225 spoke in a little over an hour, and towards the 
close the feeling became too deep for utterance except in ex- 
clamations. Minutes sometimes elapsed when no one spoke 
except to exclaim, “ Glory,” “Hallelujah,” “ Praise the Lord,” 
etc. 

These exclamations were heard over the whole encamp- 
ment. ‘They were not the shout of mere animal excitement, 
but of the deepest emotions of the soul, — as when the earth 
trembles with the convulsions of the mighty earthquake, so 
every one of that multitude seemed moved by the awful pres- 
ence of God. Seldom has a scene occurred more closely re- 
semb.ing the day and occasion when Peter said, “ ‘These are 
not dru :ken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of 
the day. But this is that which is spoken by the prophet Joel, 
‘ And it shall come to pass in the last days,’ saith God, ‘I will 





pour out of my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 





daughters shall prophesy.’”” May such scenes be repeated 
many times more frequently than they have been; and the 
time soon come when, not on the camp-ground simply, but on 
every mountain, and in every valley, and from shore to shore, 
a song of universal acclaim shall be heard. 
“ Hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” 
H. A. Spencer, Secretary. 





KEARSARGE. 


The Kearsarge Camp-ground is beautifully located on the 
line of the Northern Railroad, about one mile from West 
Andover, and three from the summit of the mountains. A 
spot more beautiful for scenery and fanned by more health- 
ful mountain breezes could hardly have been selected. 

The ground was well seated, and some good permanent 
houses erected. The attendance was good and the order 
perfect. The preaching was eminently spiritual, and many 
seemed to drink it in as the water of life. Many of our prayer- 
meetings were occasions of power, while in our love-feast 
the Spirit of the Master rested upon us, (130) one hundred 
and thirty testified, in an hour, of the power of Christ to 
save. 

That the meeting was a success, none who attended for the 
week can doubt, and we bespeak for it an increased power 
and usefulness, till it shall equal many of the older feasts of 
the Church. 

Much praise is due to our beloved Presiding Elder, Rev. 
G. W. H. Clark, for his labor and direction, in starting and 
successfully carrying on this meeting. A.C. C. 





NORTHPORT. 


After an excellent Camp-meeting at East Machias, Dr. 
Thayer and the editor of Zion’s Huraxp passed on to Calais, 
where they spent the Sabbath preaching to the people and 
addressing the Sunday-schools; thence to Bangor, via Prince- 
ton, Topsfield, and Lincoln, and arrived at Northport Tues- 
day noon. Your correspondent, with a few friends, left 
Machiasport by steamer, and arrived at Castine, Monday 
afternoon, August 30, where we took ship.and sailed over 
against Long Island. Partly because the winds were con- 
trary, and partly because our captain had not felt the blessed 
effects of the Maine Law, we decided to spend the night with 
this not barbarous people, who showed us no little kindness 
when they could see by the morning light what we really 
were, though in the night they refused to receive us into their 
houses gladly, lest they might not entertain angels unawares. 
So we kindled a fire because of the cold, and, piling up our 
trunks to windward, laid down on the little stones of the 
beach for the night, with nothing but the starry sky above us. 
About the noon of night Luna unveiled her face, and greeted 
us with smiles. As true miracles are wrought amidst the 
light of day, and as we arrived there in the night, and as we 
gathered bundles of sticks, and laid them on the fire, there 
came no viper out of the heat, and fastened upon our hands ; 
we could give no such proof of our apostleship. ‘The next 
morning we went on board and sailed toward Brigadier Island, 
and then tacking ship we were soon anchored near the shores 
of Northport. When we saw the brethren, we thanked God 
and took courage. Arrived on the encampment just in sea- 
son to hear the discussion of the living question of the ages — 
“ What think ye of Christ?” . 

This is the central Camp-meeting of the East Maine Con- 
ference. There are representatives here from the banks of the 
Kenhebec, the Piscataquis, the St. Croix, the. upper Penob- 
scot, and the shores of the Atlantic along the coast of Maine 
from Eastport to the mouth of the Kennebec, There were 
probably more than seventy-five clergymen on the grounds 
during the week. The order, within the circle of tents, was 
generally very good. The preaching, on the average, was bet- 
ter than usual, though some sermons might have been im- 
proved by a little more of the light of Calvary. Rev. L. D. 
Wardwell presided in place of Rev. C. B. Dunn, as he was 
sick and absent. The tent meetings, especially the last half 
of the meeting, were seasons of interest and power. The 
public social services near the close were pervaded by the 
divine presence, and when we left, Friday afternoon, there 
was a prospect of a glorious ending. The members of the 
churches were blessed of God, and some souls were converted, 
to be followed, we trust, by greater results in all the territory 
represented. The boarding tent, with the financial depart- 
ment generally, was very well managed, though a more com- 
prehensive and effectual financial system might be introduced 
and maintained with greater ease and better results. The 
steamboats arriving or departing during the hours of service, 
the road running up the banks right through the auditory, 
with pérsons floating up or down during the services, is an 
unmitigated public nuisance that ought to be abated, or the 
encampment removed. The congregation was entirely broken 
up Thursday afternoon, by steamboat bells and whistles. 
If the people endure such things they neither know their 
rights nor dare maintain them. ‘There is just as much law 
on the water as on the land side. 

A motion to hold the meeting one week earlier, was lost 
by a few votes. The weather was too cold for comfort, the 
evenings and nights decidedly so. A change of time would 
have been wise. The mecting at East Machias was one week 
earlier, and was well attended even by farmers. A proposi 
tion to enclose the grounds and charge ten cents admission to 
pay necessary expenses was unwisely voted down. Probably 
ten thousand people came on to the encampment during the 
week. Ten cents from each would pay the indebtedness and 
the current expenses. This would equalize the expenses. It 
is only a question of time. The world moves. 
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The Farm and Garden. 


+ — 
Prepared for Zion’s Henaup, by Jamus F.C. Hrpz. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this dep 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Hunaup. 
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Work For tHe Season. — Potarors should be dug now 
and the land ploughed to turn under the weeds. When po- 
tatoes are likely to rot they should not be put into the cellar 
in large heaps. 

Aprp.es. — Save all the windfalls and have them made into 
cider for vinegar. As the crop is light this year, such apples 
are worth saving. 


Seep Corn should be selected from the field just as soon 
as it is ripe. 

Cattie Snows are now being held, and every farmer who 
can, should take some of his farm products along to the ex- 
hibition. Compete for the premiums, and take them too. 
If this cannot be done, let the men and boys attend to see 
what others have to show, and learn what they can, and catch 
the spirit of enterprise, so much needed, that they may re- 
turn to their farms with new and higher purposes. 


Sowine to Grass. —It is not yet too late to attend to 


this important work. Be careful and not use too much 
seed. 


SquasHEs, as soon as fully ripe, should be picked, and put 
where they can be covered up from frosts and storms. 


Picxies.— The sooner the work of making pickles is 
attended to the better. Frost will soon take the vines. 
Cucumbers are generally used for pickles. Cauliflower is 
excellent for pickling. 


Fatt Provenine. — Many of the old farmers object to 
fall ploughing, especially of corn fields, because it exposes the 
manure in the hills, which is liable to be blown off during the 
winter. Wehave never been able to get any other good 
reason from those:who object to ploughing at this season of 
the year, and laters Our experience is, that it is better to 
plough nearly all lands in the fall. It covers up all the weeds 
and other rubbish, all of which decays and adds to the fer- 
tility of the soil. The land is in very much better condition 
the next spring for such treatment, and if ploughed very 
late, many*insects and worms injurious to vegetation are 
destroyed. Let such work be done at every convenient op- 
portunity. 


Beans should be protected from the weather in some way 
until dry enough to thresh. 


Feepine Horszs.— Many a person actually injures his 
horse by over-feeding of hay. They are over-kind to the ani- 
mal. Fourteen pounds of hay a day is fully enough for any 
horse used for driving, while the great majority of people 
who own horses feed much more than this. 


Pasturinc Mowrne Lanps.—It is the custom among 
average farmers to feed off the second growth of their mea- 
dows. In our opinion on hay crop = — is —_ 
injured, both in quality quantity, is practice, 
the value of the fall feed is in the lon Srannh ieee tiem 
the value of the extra and better hay would result if the 
practice were discontinued. We are often cautioned not to 
feed off the aftermath so closely as to leave no proteetion 
against frost. Tha Eas, meat, of tied ges sumaining om 8 


both by preventing the throwing out of roots 
in winter, and by really making the soil richer. But there 
is a better argument than this. If forest-trees are cut off at 
the ground in the summer time their roots almost invariably 
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the excessive removal or the growth of the latter part of the 
season is a permanent injury to the crop. In addition to this, 
which, in our view, is the strongest objection to the pasturing 
of mowing lands, the disturbance of the soil by the hoofs of 
animals, especially during wet weather, is @ serious disadvan- 
tage. The degree to which this will operate as an objection 
depends on the character of the land. If a meadow produces 
two and a half tons of good hay in each year, that is enough 
to ask of it. At any ordinary agricultural price it is paying 
a very large interest on its cost; and the length of time 
during which it will continue to do so, will depend, more 
than on anything else, on the care with which it is treated 
after the main crop has been removed. — Agriculturist. 


Roaps on THE Farm. — We do not mean public roads, but 
such as the farmer must have to pass over his farm, particu- 
larly with his team and his stock. These roads must be used 
more or less during the season, especially early in the spring, 
and also much in the fall. 

Now, what do we find with such roads in the spring? Mud. 
Is not this almost uniformly the case? And these roads are 
more travelled by the farmer than the public highway. The 
highway is bad enough in the spring. But here, where there 
is much going to and fro during the spring’s work, and 
earlier — here is comparatively, a worse road than in the hard 
beaten highway. e seldom work our roads on the farm; 
this is the difficulty. It is a mere passage way, as any part 
of the farm might be made, and often is, as the bad condition 
of such roads requires turning out into the field, cutting up 
that also. , 

A little trouble will secure a good passable road. And it is 
yours, — used by you alone, — and you can keep it good — 
you are not working for another. Simply runa ditch along 
each side of the road. If quite clayey and wet, sink the ditch 
well and throw on the road; have a narrow road —there is 
no turning out here — and have a little higher in the centre. 
ped is draining, and will drain your land immediately con- 

guous. 

This is all. But not even this is done, save by a few farm- 
ers. They prefer the mud. A good farm has good roads of 
this description, that it is a delight to see and go over. Cattle 
love to walk them, and so do horses. Such roads have good 

es where needed, and you do not dread to go to the most 
istant parts of the farm. — Rural New Yorker. 


Orange quince-trees, when matured, often yield about a 
barrel to a tree, worth from $8 to $10 per barrel. It is prof- 
itable to cultivate quince-trees extensively where the climate 
is favorable, but they cannot stand a climate where the ther- 
mometer falls more than 12 degrees below zero. In Central 
New York, all the trees were killed years ago by the frost. 
The trees should be set ten feet apart to produce the best re- 
sult. 





Science and Att. 


—~- 


Oxicin oF TerrestriaAL Macnetism. — Four theories 
exist in regard to the origin of the earth’s magnetism. 
One conceives that the earth is -possessed of independent 
magnetism, having its focus near the centre ; this is exploded. 
Another that the earth is magnetic entirely by cosmical 
influence, and has its focus near its centre. A third so- 
called theory that the crust is the seat of the magnetism, 
is really no theory at all, but simply the statement of a 
well established fact. The modern theory is that electric 
currents move through the crust, from east to west, in- 
duced chiefly by the rotation and the action of the sun’s 
heat, and that the compass-needle places itself across these 
currents, after the law discovered by Oecrstedt, in 1820, 
When these currents deviate from the true east and west 
directions, the needle must of course deviate from the true 
north, and this explains at once the declination, variation, etc., 
of the compass. — Journal of Mining. 


PoruLaTIOn oF THE Worip.— There are on the globe 
about 1,288,000,000 df souls, of which 360,000,000, are of the 
Caucasian race ; 552,000,000 are of the Mongol race ; 190,000- 
000 are of the Ethiopian race ; 176,000,000 are of the Malay 
race ; 1,000 are.of the Indo-American race. 

_ There are languages spoken, and 1,000 different relig- 
ions. ; 

The yearly mortality of the globe is 333,333,333 persons. 
That is at rate of 91,554 per day, 3,730 per hour, 60 per 
minute. So each pulsation of our heart marks the decease of 
some human creature. 

The average of human life is 83 years. One fourth of the 
population dies at or before the age of 7 years. 

One half at or before 17 years. 

Among 10,000 persons one arrives at the age of 100 years, 
one in 500 the age of 90, oné in 100 lives to the age of 60. 

Married men live longer than single ones. In 1,000 

rsons 65 marry, and more marriages occur in June and 

ecember than in any other months of the year. 

One eighth of the whole population is military. 

Professions exercise a great influence on longevity. In 
1,000 individuals who arrive at the age of 70 years, 42 are 
priests, orators or public speakers, 4 are agriculturists, 33 
are workmen, 32 soldiers or military employees, 29 advo- 
cates or engineers, 27 professors, and 24 doctors. Those who 
devote their lives to prolongation of others, die the soon- 
est. 

There are 835,000,000 Christians. 

There are 5,000,000 Israelites. 

There are 60,000,000 Asiatic religions. 

There are 160,000,000 Mohammedans. 

There are 200,000,000 Pagans. 
cm: Ss Christian Churches, 170,000,000 profess the Roman 

atholic. 

75,000,000 profess the Greek faith. 

80,000,000 profess the Protestant. —Leisure Hour. 


The average wear of the tracks of the railroads of the 
United States is estimated at 7 per cent perannum. Tak- 
ing the length of the roads at 42,250 miles, the annual wear 
consumes sufficient iron to lay 2,527 miles of track, or 
enough to lay a road from here to San Francisco. Ninety 
tons are required for a mile of single track, so that 266,175 
tons are used up annually by the locomotive and cars. 


Enxerisn Lanevace ror Triecrapsine. — There is no 
other spoken language so cheap and expressive by Telegraph 
as the English. So the electric wires are becoming teach- 
ers of our mother tongue in foreign countries. The same 
amount of information can be transmitted in fewer English 


words than French, German, Italian, or any other European 
language. In Germany and Holland especially, it is coming 
to be a common thing to see telegrams in English, to save 
expense and insure precision. 


_ A Remarkanre Cave.—A remarkable natural cave has 
just been discovered near “ White Pine,” in the newly devel- 
oped silver district of Nevada. ‘The opening is about six 
feet in diameter. On clearing the aperture from the loose 
rocks with which it was encumbered, a room twenty-five 
by forty feet was discovered, with passages leading from it 
to an indefinite distance, none of which has yet been ex- 
plored. The walls are composed of limestone, intermixed 
with spar and mineral-bearing quartz, which promises to 
yield rich returns to the miners. 


Mosquitors.— The eggs of the mosquito are laid in a 
bowl-shaped mass upon the surface of stagnant water by the 
mother fly. After hatching out they finally becothe the 
“wiggle-tails”’ or wriggling worms that may be seen in the 
summer in any barrel of water that is exposed to the atmos- 
phere for any length ®f time. Finally, the “wiggle-tails ” 
come to the surface, and the full-fledged mosquito bursts out of 
them at first with very short limp wings, which in a short time 
grow both in length and stiffuess. ‘The sexes then couple and 
the above process is repeated again and again, probably 
several times in the course of one season. It is a curious 
fact that the male mosquito, which may be known by ite 
feathered antenna, is physically known incapable of sucki 
blood. Tne mosquito is not an unmitigated pest. Althou 
in the winged state the female sucks our blood and distur 
our rest, in the larva state the insect is decidedly beneficial b 
purifying stagnant water, that would otherwise breed - 
arial diseases. Linnwus long ago showed that if you place 
two barrels of stagnant water side by side, neither of them 
containing any “wiggle-tails” or other living animals, 
and cover one of them over with gauze, leaving the other 
one uncovered so that it will soon become full of “ wiggle- 
tails” hatched out from the eggs deposited by the female 
mosquito, then the covered barrel will in a few weeks be- 
come very offensive, and the uncovered barrel will emit no 
impure and unsavory vapors. — Entomologist. 








Che Righteous Dear. 


—— 


Mrs. Evizaseru W. Bom, wife of Rev. Lewis Bates, began 
this earth life in Sandwich, N. H., May 6, 1789, and died of a; 
ye Dighton, Mass., Sept. 2, 1869, aged 79 years, 3 mon 
and 25 days. 

‘SMother Bates” has gone. Four years ago last March, after 
fifty-eight years of life spent together in the deep sorrows and holy 
joys of the itinerancy, she saw her husband cease from toil, and 
enter immediate rest. There are three facts that seem to give a ra- 
diance to her long, eventful, and happy life: First, the warmth of 
her own experience. Converted in her fourteenth summer, religion 
was something more than a sentiment — it was a living experience, 
a vital element, undimmed and unchilled from childhood to 3 
Christ in the life, and the life in Christ. Her affection for, and influ- 
ence over home. What better evidence that a mother had met the 
duties and responsibilities of home than the fact her children are 
all sharers in a renewed life? And amid the agonies of the burial- 
hour, when they felt “ death was death,”’ yet there Christ had given 
death its bounds. Again, her devetion for, eer inspire the 
Church of her choice. The many years allotted to her as an itiner- 
ant’s wife did not exhaust her devotion to the Church. None re- 
joiced more heartily in the prosperity of the Church; none shared 
more of solicitude amid its trials than she. It was more than a sad 
day when a loved Church bore away from its altar the coffin, bur- 
dened with wreath, cross, and bouquet, to its resting-place beside 
him who had shared life’s toils with her. Tender shall be our re- 
membrances of thee, O mother in Israel! A. ANDERSON. 

Taunton, Sept. 8, 1869. 


Sister Exazaneru N. Joycr, wife of Bro. Charles E. Joyce, died 
in Medford, on Saturday, Aug. 21, at 10 Pp. m. 

She was a true wife, an affectionate mother, a faithful daughter, a 
queniidas. sister, an excellent neighbor, a warm friend, and an 
exemplary Christian. Earnest, energetic, and persevering, with a 
kind word for all, and to all; recommending, in public and private, 
the religion which graced her life; anxious for the prosperity of 
Zion, and toiling continually for it at home and abroad, she has 
won the “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’ We all miss 
her deeply, in the neighborhood, the poe, the Sabbath-school, 
and the Church. She was 28 years old. er sickness was very 
brief, her departure sudden and unexpected; yet she was ready. 
ae in the evening she told her husband that she felt that she 
would soon leave him. Surprised, for he believed her to be recovering, 
yet true as a Christian, he controlled his agonized feelings, and said, 
* Lizzie, dear, if such should be the case, it is all right, is it not?”’ 
“ Yes, Charlie, all is bright and clear,” was her triumphant reply. 
Soon after she passed from earth to heaven. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, for they shall rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” N. T. 


Died, in Methuen, Mass., July 13, Bro. Josern GARDNER, aged 
59 years. . 
ro. Gardner had for many years been a member of the M. E. 
Church, lived an exemplary life, and died in triumphant hope of a 
blessed immortality. ‘ . N. 







Sister ANnrE, wife of John Manning, died at the her 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas, in Waite, Me., Aug. 26, aged 

She had long suffered of tumor. She was converted to God, and 
joined the M. E. Church, at 19 years of She died in great 
peace, and has gone to dwell with Jesus in Paradise. 

Topstield, Sept. 5. H. P. Broop. 


Died, in Machias, Aug. 25, 1869, Many, wife of Eben Vose, aged 
71 years, 
ister Vose joined the M. E. Church in 1844. She possessed a 
mild and gentle disposition, was amiable and thoughtful, adorning 
her profession with a godly walk, being highly esteemed by all who 
knew her. Peace to her memory. 8. 8. Gross. 


Died, at New Salem, Mass., May 1, 1869, Mrs. Estuen, wife of 
Samuel G. Underwood, aged 59 years. 

Sister Underwood has been a worthy and consistent member of 
the M. . Got Sen oe oe, years. . — at an 
unexpected hour, but did not find her unprepared. No dan was 
apprehended by herself or her friends until. a few hours before her 
departure; and for this reason she did not converse much about 
death, and the future life. But such hds been her Christian charac- 
ter, that we doubt not her spirit rests with God. “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” May God sanctify her death to the 
good of her bereaved compauion and sorrowing children. 

Athol Depot, June 14, 1869. Cc. L. MoCurpy. 


Cuartes Beckwitu, of Willimantic, Ct., departed this life, 
Aug. 1, 1869, aged 87 years. “ 

For about P< lt he maintained a “good profession be- 
fore many witnesses,” being familiar with most of the pioneers of 
New England Methotin, His anne ee) ee = by -y"A 
ness, consistency, devotion, prayer, and faith; an searce 
struggle ora ona, he entered into the joy of his Lord.” 
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The Secular GHorly. 


—~o—- 

News Norges. —Lady Palmerston, the widow 
of Lord Palmerston, died in London, on the 11th. 
—— Twenty-four thousand troops are to be sent to 
Cuba. ——Subseriptions for the relief of the 
Avondale sufferers have been coming in quite lib- 
erally. A body of cavalry has been sent to 
Virginia to enforce the revenue laws. —— A mem- 
ber of the French Corps Legislatif has written a 
letter, calling upon the Chambers to assemble, of 
their own frée will, on the 25th prox., if the gov- 
ernment fails to convoke the assembly according to 
the Constitution. —— Rumors are current in Lon- 
don that Napoleon is about to abdicate. —— The 
Duke of Genoa will probably be King of Spain. 
——At a fire in Toronto, Canada, on tie ?rth, 
two children were burned to death, and one dire~ 
man killed, and another fatally injured by the fall 
of a chimney. —— Eugenie is again to set out for 
the East. —— The Archbishop of Armagh is dead. 
—— The cotten crop in Egypt is favorable. —— 
Indians are murdering women and children in New 
Mexico.— The first through freight train from the 
East, for California, reached Alameda on the 16th. 
—— Thirteen of the victims of the late terrible 
disaster at Avondale were interred in Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., on the 10th, in the Catholic cemetery. The 
whole community participated in the obsequies. A 
squad of soldiers and a part of the Grand Army of 
the Republic preceded the pr ; the funeral 
was the largest ever witnessed in this section; hun 
dreds of miners appeared in the p Search 
for more bodies is still being made in the mine, 
but with little success. —— It is proposed to light 
the Boston street lamps by means of electricity, 

The course of the tornado is tracked from Nor- 
wich to Bangor. Its central line and force seem to 
have been from Newport to Rockland, Me. Its ex- 
treme height was about an hour. Its movement 
was about forty miles an hour. It struck Newport 
at half past four, Providence at five, Boston at six, 
Portland at half past eight. It swept out to sea 
from Rockland, though a line of it reached as far 
back as Bangor. Worcester did not feel it at all, 
Lowell but little. Its worst effects were on the 
coast; six wrecks off Saco, and like disasters else- 
where. It made church spires rock like boughs. 
Several in this city, it is said, swayed several feet, 
that kept their station. It is not probable that its 
like will soon be seen again. Those who saw the 
September gale of 1816 say this was the more se- 
vere. It was sherter—a tornado, rather than a 
gale. 

Mr. Roberts, the well-known Baptist temperance 
man, and organizer of the Bay State course of lec- 
tures, had his pocket picked curiously on the 
steamer Bristol. A thief pushed aside the lattice 
of his state-room window, and thrust his hand into 
the pocket of his pantaloons, hanging on a nail, 
near the window, and helped himself to a fifty- 
dollar bill. Mem.— Don't carry fifty-dollar bills, 
and pat your money and watch under your pillow. 











FROM THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Tue Late Boat-racs.— On the 30th ult., a 
grand banquet was given, injhonor of the Harvard 
and Oxford crews, at the Crystal Palace, London. 
Among the many notables present was Charles 
Dickens, who was received with repeated rounds 
of applause, gfter which he made the following 
brief address: — 

“A remarkable and affecting volume was pub- 
lished at the time of his last visit to America. 
That volume contained the biographies of 95 of the 
Harvard students wh ., at one time or another, bore 
arms in the service of their country. Nothing was 
more remarkable in these descendants of our fore- 
fathers than the invincible determination with 
which some of them fought against odds in the 
late war, and the daurtless spirit with which they 
sustained defeat. Who would say, after the con- 
test of esos 4 that Harvard was less true to her- 
self in peace than in war? Who could fail to 

the boat's crew, the leaven of her 
soldie: feel that she has now a greater 
right to be proud of her sons, and take 
them reast, when they return, with re- 
soundi mation? Tbe Duke of Wellington 
said there was only one thing more than a great 
victery —a great defeat. But there was another 
sense in the use of the term. A t defeat! 
Such was the defeat of a handful of darieg fellows, 
who made a dash of thousands of miles in order to 
meet the conquerors in their own domain [cheers], 
a defeat such as that which Harvard bad sustained. 
aa He regretted the absence of the Oxford 
men. [Only one was present.) He would not say 
much of them, good or bad. If anything was to 
be said to their disparagement, it was that they 
won se often. He thought that they could afford 
to lose, in the event of another contest. He was 
sure he his own feelings, the feelings of 
Oxford, and the feelings of Englishmen, when he 
bid the Harvards a cordial welcome, and wished 
them God s' on their homeward journey. ‘The 
victory might tbe the Harvards’ next time. Mean- 
while he assured them of an @thusiastic welcome 
at home, which would find an echo in every corner 
of England.” 








GOSSIPGRAPHS. 


—— Two new weekly journals, promising well, 
are soon to appear in London. The first is to be a 
critical journal of literature, science, and art, to be 
called The Academy. Dr. William Smith, ef ency- 

lopedia fame, will have much to do with the new 





journal. Messrs. Macmillan have projected a jour- 
nal, which will be called Nature, to be devoted to 
science. It is to be illustrated, and to contain 
news of scientific research and discovery, and arti- 
eles and reviews on such subjects, to be contributed 
by all the best known scientists of England. In 
addition to these new papers, great improvements 
are to be made in The Atheneum, besides the en- 
largement already announced. The staff of writers 
is to be increased, and the new principle of assign- 
ing a book or a theme to the person supposed to be 
best qualified to treat it, will be adopted. 

—— The heaviest storm of the season lately oc- 
curred in Central Iowa, and resulted in much dam- 
age. A freight train on the Rock Island Railroad 
ran on a small bridge, near Newton, lowa, when 
she bridge gave way, precipitating the locomotive 
and two cars into the water. Barney Lock, the 
engineer, and Horace Snow, brakeman, were 
killed; and Charles Munoy, fireman, had his leg 
broken. The house of George Wheeler, near the 
same place, was struck by lightning, and Mr. 
Wheeler was instantly killed. At Mitchelville, 
eighteen miles east of Newton, three houses were 
struck by lightning, killing one man, and severely 
injuring two others. 

——A curious scene was lately witnessed in 
Paris. A.girl was observed on the street with a 
wooden leg under her arm, while a gentleman was 
calling to her from a window on the other side of 
the street, gesticulating fiercely, and demanding 
her return. To the large crowd which the scene 
attracted, the girl made explanation that she was 
washerwoman to the gentleman; that he would 
not pay her; that she visited his lodgings to de- 
mand her money; and that on his refusal she had 
taken possession of his wooden leg, purposing not 
to return it until she received her money. 

—— The artist who is to paint the driving of the 
gold spike on the Pacific Railroad sends to all 
persons known to be present for their photographs, 
as he wishes his picture to be as accurate as 
possible. 

—— The English papers state that the Prince of. 
Wales has just returned from Wildbad. May he 
never return to wild bad. 

—— Lord Lytton’s “ Horace ’’ will soon appear. 
It will have the original and the translation on 
opposite pages. 

—— Professor Kampschulte, of the University 
of Bonn, has written a work on “Calvin.” He is 
the first Catholic who ever made such a treatise 
on the great Protestant expounder. 

—— Mr. Kinglake is going to the Crimea again, 
to settle some ugly questions that have arisen in 
the investigation of the history of the war. 


—— Victor Hugo, in his “ Toilers of the Sea” 
translated the Frith of Forth into “La Premiére 
des quatre,” under an impression that the Frith 
was originally the First of Four cliffs that marked 
the boundary between England and Scotland. 
This extraordinary blunder was noticed and ridi 
culed when the novel first appeared. It is now for 
the first time stated by a correspondent of the 
London Daily News that it was pointed out to M- 
Hugo before the work app d. He persisted, 
however, in maintaining the truth of his theory, on 
the authority of a bulletin of the Paris Observa- 
tory, and stubbornly refused to make any altera- 
tion. 











Commercial. 








a car-load of sheep, but fortunately not a scratch was 
experienced by the drovers. Stock over the Lowell road 
arrived on time. The market for Cattle early was a little 
quiet, buyers waiting to see the quality of the stock. 
Prices have ranged a shade off from last week. 

Sazer anp Lamas. — We have booked 7,256 head of 
Sheep. There is probably 1,000 more in addition to ar- 
rive. Many lots were sent direct to butchers to kill on 
commission. Prices to-day,on extra goods, have not 
depreciated in value. Common lots are quiet, and sold 
ata small margin. The confusion caused by the acci- 
dent, and the shortness of time after arrivals, does not 
enable us to give as complete a report as wedesire. P. 
B. Hancock sold 111 Sheep and Lambs at $3.25 per head. 
Robinson & Ryford sold 120 Sheep at $2.37} per head. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. 

Carrtiz. — The market for good thick likely Steers was 
active, and elosed out early on Wednesday, and many 
lots changed hands Tuesday afternoon, leaving a poorish 
grade of Texas Cattle in the market, that dealers were 
glad to dispose of at very near prices paid at Alba- 
ny. A ding to all ta, we are to have a large 
share of poor Cattle forsome time tocome. There is but 
slight demand at N. Y. market for this kind of goods, and 
if much is shipped to this market. present prices will 
break down on common grade, and an advance on good 
Cattle. This week there was no special change in priees 
until the close, when some lots sold were detrimental to 
owners’ pockets. 


Sazer anp Lamas. — Receipts 2,468, a Western, 
handled by Brighton butchers on 








CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE 8TOCK 


MARKET. 
Capps Se See Be.) Gronos J. Fox, for the 
ending Sept 14 and 16, 1889.” 
procter ore: Stock at Market. 
Cattle. SheepandLambs. Swine. 
This week...... BPs cvessanes 10,294... .. 40000. 4,874 
Last week...... OEE. cv evboces PBT. ce eee ee 5812 


Prices of Market Beef. 

Extra, $13.00@13.50 ; first quality, 12.00@812.50; seo- 

ond quality, $10.50g11.50; third quality, $8.00@i0.00. 

* Prices of Store Cattle. 

Working Oxen from $150. to 3 

sense Gow cnt Culeas trate sas, 0008 te oe 

Yearlings, $18 to 26; two years old, $28 to 40; three 

a old, $42 to 60; Western Fat Swine, live, to ll 

; dressed, 12} to 18 ets. 
1 te lb conte; retail, 12 to ‘4 cents per Ib. Columbia 
Co. N. ¥. Pigs, 12} to 16 ets. per Ib. 

Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

In lots, $2.00@2.50, 3.00@3.50 each; Extra, $3.75@4,- 

25, or from 3} to 7 cents per lb. Spring Lambs, 1, $3 to 4.50. 

Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins. 


Brighton Hides, 9} to 10 cents per Ib. Tallow, 
74@8 cents per lb. Country Hides, 9} te 00 cente per Ib. 
to 76 cents each. 


Dal aiiwe ace 3B eats Pelts, 
Calf to 23 cents per Ib. 
" Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 

N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 
but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 
includes Oxen, and two and three year old Steers. 

Sheep. — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 
inferior quality are thrown out. 





Wistar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY and Grace's 
Celebrated Salve have stood the test of long experi- 
ence, and have come into general use. These articles 
are no quack nostrums, but i 


lv. ; Stores, wholesale, 


Tn Calais, Aug. 8, by Rev. S. H. Beale, James Dean te 
Jenny L. Johnson, of Pembroke; Aug. 15, T. H. B. 
Trott to Sarah J. Craft, of Princeten ; A Arthur 
P. Galley to Martha E. Bunker; Sent. 4 riek Roderlek Mo- 
Leod to Jane Fraser; Sept. 5, 
Maria Greenlow all of Calais. 

In Cornish, Me., Sept. 5, b Rev. A. Cole, of the Con- 


¢ Church, Rev. of the 
ETE ire a i psoh cel 


Cen! TT. “ey. 
W. Aen, assisted by Chicng, hue 5 Ar 
Fcianal, Gevahaes of the 


8, at the residence of the 
bride's father, by Rev. D. . Babcock, h H. Good- 
hue, of Amesbury, Mass., to Miss Juline P. , daugh- 
ter of Geo. Miner, esq., of Manchester 
In Winthrop, Aug. 2, Wp Rev: H. C. Dunham, 
Malden, to 


2 Shattuck, ttuck, of Miss Harriet A. Tevhsbus, 
° 


In Oxford Aug Rev. Daniel W 
Wheeler W. retinenelh io py Rd Esten, both of 
In Oxford, Mass., by Rev. W. J. Hambleton, R. 
Of Mal 


Clark Cunningham, bury, to Miss Harriet J. Taft, 
of Oxford. 


In Boston Highlands, Aug. 30, by Rev. I. J. P. Collyer, 
8. Hall to Mrs. Annie Osborn, Boston 


In Neponset, Sept.1, by Rev. W. M. Ayres, Ezra B. 
Leonard to Miss Lieeie it. Bent. 
In Littleton, N. H., Aug. 16, by M. Bean, 














ae See, Nellie, eldest daughter of Rev. G. F. 


M. Eaton, zagna 8 
“hee South aa uly tor of , Mrs. Harriet 
M. ay the late Jacob 2, aged 51 years, 


In Newtonville, Aug. 19, can “only iter of 
L,, and Rebecos ‘A Wilson, a hy 1 
fe Siscnriiioe 22, Walter Stone, aged 73 
a on 
chs Mas palatal ill- 


In West Sandwich Mass., after a long and 
pon Fm A iter of Rev. 8. F. and E. Whidden, 


Bickford, 


a! ,N. H. , Aug. 29, Mn. Jane A. Taylor, aged 
70 | ‘months, 14 da 


theria wife 
ober Fc ata Se Ma 
E. Church last une 


a 
There ia “EL ian oon 
paptmag) vom: ‘2, Wi 
East 


aged 
1o Groveton, N.'H., Jul Paes, ol 
i ‘J. tod hue, nua M. Smith, aged 





skillfully Pp ded, and well adapt 4 to the class 
of diseases for which they are recommended. SETH 
W. Fow Le & Son, Boston, Mass., are the oy oenage 
Sold by all Druggists. 








Business Letters Received to Sept. 18. 

L. C. Burroughs, J. T. Benton ; B. D. Eldridge; Wm. 
C. Gray ; E. H. Hatfield; Thos. D. Hart; A. Hatch; F. 
H. Mitchell; M. Palmer, Chas. A. Palmer, DIF. Palm- 
er, Wm. Pettenger ; M. Wight. 








Methodist Bock Pepository. 








= 
Money Letters peestved from Sept. 11 te Sept. 18. 
C. I. Aylworth ; George W. Barber, Wm. Bryant, J” 
R. Baker; Wm. Cottle, E. B. Cushing, B. F. Corson, G. 





Mowpar, Sept. 20, 1869. 

The money market remains unchanged in its chief 
characteristics. Rates are firm, and on discounts range 
from 7@7} per cent and upward. Outside of their own 
customers, the banks are doing very little at less than 8 
@9 per cent, although some favorite names are still taken 
at-7}. Call loans are generally held at 7 percent. Gov- 
ernments are a shade firmer. The following are the latest 








quotations : — 

6's 5-20's 10-40's 

81. 62. “G4 ‘6b. ‘65. new 67. 68. 5a. 
121, 121} 1205 1203 119) 119) 119 1093 
GenenaL B — Anthracite Coal is selling at 


$10.50@11, and by cargo at $8.256@9 per ton. Cotton 
has been very dull through the week, and prices have de- 


clined 2@2} cts. per 1b. The demand for Flour throughout | P 


the week has been light, and prices generally are unsettled, 
and somewhat irregular. Southern Flour is dull, and 
there is very little demand. There have been sales iv 
small lots of choice brands of St. Louis Flour at prices 
within range of quotations, but the market is not spe- 
cially active. During the early part of the week the 
Corn market was dull, but it closed firmer. Oats quiet. 
There has been no change in Provisions and there is but 
little change except in supplying the retailers. Prices on 
choice grades of Butter are fully sustained, and the mar- 
ket closes firm. Cheese isfirm. There continues to be 
a good demand for Eggs at 33 cents for Eastern. Pota- 
toes are plenty, and are selling at the railroad at 60 c. 
per bushel. 





Coe Markets 





CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 


Carrie. — There was a general delay of the Live Stock on, 


trade, occasioned by the lateness of the trains by accident 
in the vicinity of Acton, Mass. The Vermont Central 
train ran into the Rutland and Burlington, killing nearly 





E. Chap , M. A. Cozzens; E. Edson; E. M. Fowler, 
¥. W. Farwell, C. P. Flanders; D. P. Leavitt, C. A. La 
Croix, J. A. Locke, H. A. Lord, M. A. Lathbury; ©. A. 
Morgan, P. Merrill, L. Montgomery, C. P. Murdock ; 
W. Newton; M. Osborne; ©. L. Plummer, W. J. Pom- 
fret; N. F. Rogers; C. D. Stafford, M. R. Stone, Job 
Shenton, J. N. Stearns, R. 8. Stubbs ; A. Trafton, H. A. 
Torsey, jr.; H. D. Wilson, I. Whitten, F. H. Waterman, 
A. W. Waterhouse, A. J. Willard, J. L. Webster, E. 


Ware. 
James P. Maozs, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
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In East Boston, Sept. 10, by Rev. L. 


Henry ©. Kelso to Miss Mar 
Montgomery ; Sept. 3, Herbert A. Bosworth, ‘of West- 
field, to Miss Josephine — Moore, of sean. 

In Wayne, Sept. 2, by Rev. J. Mitchell, Velzar, 
of New York, to Miss Olive B. Lane, of W: H 
12, Moses W. Berry, of Vienna, to Miss 4 . 


e 
In North Prescott M. BE. Church, Sabbath morning 
Aug. 29, be Bee 0. W. Adams inf R. 
Elmira C. Pierce, of pons. 
n South | — owe hee “ Seve. 5 
oa, pone dhe 


6, Seer Hale of Glastenbury 
of Giaabary So 6 ,of Chatham. ; 














1 a aut Dist. Ministerial Association Paton, Oo 1 
Pappa Aen 
jet Albans Dist. Ministerial Aswolation, at Hydepark, 








Rat pore. 7 8. Harvick, 1% 16; K 
elideet, 27,'28 ;'Truro, 28. ss P is 
Nantucket, 11, 12 “18, 19; Chilmark, 
28, 26; North’ Shore, 28 ; ‘Hotmes” Hote ‘26, 27. 
Ww. T. Hanow. 
Worcester Distaict — Tairp oa 
October —2, 8, a. M., ; 8, Pr. ™., Groton 
sees bi Oar eben 
P.M. é i 
" ’ 1, ’ ’ - a, ’ wi 
oon 52h sy a n~ = Clinton ; 
P.M. 


7, eve., Princeton : * ‘2? Ware; 18,14, . 
evo’ Wada 5 "Set? 


: i 


vp. u., 81; Charle- 


, Me. July 7, Giles Ag son of 
yy 


ce 


-aw «6S 


et i a a oo ai 





ZION’S HERALD. 








Norwica Dispaicr—Taimp Quarts. 


October — Lebanon, 2, 3; Willimantic, evening, 3; 
Vernon, 4; orm, ‘Sachem Street, + Central Church, 


Haddam Neek, 9, 10; Haddam’) ester, 12; 
Kast Hampton, is, its rortiand, io. South Glasten- 
bury, 20,21; Bas’ Kast shiaton, 30, 1 
24; Mystic ridge, 28; 28 Mystics io ;"Hopkinton, 
Westerly, evening, $1. 

Novem Marlboro’, 6,7; Burnside, 8; Norwich, 


East Main Street, 9; 


Greenville, 10; North Chureh, 13; 
14; New London, 16; 


Old Lyme, 19; Niantic, 20, 21; 

North Manchester, 27, 28; South M Manchester, P.M. and 
evening, 28. 

December — Montville, 4,5; Gales’ Ferry, 7; Uncas- 

ville, 11, 12; Voluntown, 18, 19; Gris- 


Hopeville, 17; ; 
wold, 20; Baltic, 25, 26: CuARLES Nasow. 


Benn District — Tatap QuaRTer. 
Sep@mber — Hav 26, 26. 
October — Te verbil Street, 2, 3, a. m. ; 
eve. ; Methuen, : ; 
1) ed Poa ; Siem, 10, P. mM. 3 


), 1 Seott), 9 
10; Derry (B. sisal ine Eoving mt 17; 
23, 24, 4. M.; Auburn, 24, P 
November — South hak 18, 14, a.m. sian 


Lawrence, bene y hey 
Salem, Pleasant 
N. Salem (J. A. beat 





14, p.m. ; Newmarket, 20, 21, a. .; 21, P. ™. 
‘December — Great Falls, High Street, 4, 5, a.m. ; Main 
Street, 5, p.m. ; Rochester, 6; Hamp 11, 12, A. M.; 
we ry 12, P. u. oor uth, 15; a ar 18, 
19, a. ™ ton, M _saigeb A. M.; 
Seabrook, 26, P.M.; ;"B. Balisbu me, : 
To THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 
AN APPBAL. 


Among the casualties caused, in Boston and vicinity, 
by the recent tornado, the destruction of the nearly com- 
pleted church edifice, being erected on wy South 
Boston, by the Centenary M. BE. Church, is deserving of 
more than a passing notice, and ex) of even heart- 
felt sym “3 

This Church is composed of as earnest, piconticns, 
and useful Christian laborers as can be found in 
fields of our Zion. Until the quant ‘time they have As 
pied their original house of worship, though by changes 
in the nme of the population in its vicinity, its sur- 





cies of the Times” — G. Hewes, F. T. Geo 


LOST BAGGAGE. — A trunk is in the Baggage-room 
at Hartford, marked for ‘ Willimantic Camp-ground.” 
The owner can have it by sending his name and address. 
Gro. W. Brewster. 


NOTICE. — A black water-proof cloak and hood was 
left in Landaff tent at the Bath Camp-meeting; also, a 
bundle was Ly | up, containing a glass, with double 


shirt T have them in my pos- 
session, at Piedad, and th the owners “9 have them by 
notifying me 


. B. Russe. 
Landaff, Sept. 18, 1869. 


WORCESTER DISTRICT. — A Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will be held in the M. E. Church at Brookfield — 
Rev. R. I. Howard, pastor —on Wednesday, Oct. 20, to 
which ail are invited, especially all our Sabbath-schools 
friends in the vicinity. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
9 o’elock a. Mm. we eS a omg panes by brief 
ics. 


0; 
1. “How can we cg ect Tedeates our Cheek. 
members and Friends, who Neglect the Sunday-school, 
to Atend? R. Bent, 8. A. Fuller; 2. ‘* The Duty 
of the Sunday-school Respecting the Skeptical Tenden- 











eorge. 
1} o'clock Pp. m,—1. “* The Methods of Awakening and 
Perpetuating Interest in pa Minds of a Class in the 
Sunday-school J. W. , E. J. Moore; 2 “ How 
can we Best Save the Children ‘and Youth to the School 
and the Church ” — J. L. Locke, G. ¥. Eaton, G. M. But- 
trick; 3. A Bible-class Exercise, conducted by I. Marey. 
Lesson, Luke xv. 1-10. 
Evening, 7 o'clock. — Add@ 1. and 
nsibilities of Parents to Children and Youth ”--C. 
. True; 2. “Issues at Stake as Related to Sunday - 
school Work »— ©. N. Smith. Ws. Pentecost, 
Worcester, Sept. 9. F. A. Capp. 


“ Reles# 











Business Satices. 








PRETTY WOMEN. A comparatively few ladies 
monopolize the Beauty as well as the attention of So- 
This ought not to be so, bul it is; and will be 


while men are foolish, and single out pretty faces for 





even annoying; and its | ciety, 

capacity by far toe limited for the many who wished to 

worship there 

The Church does not , In its bership, men pani 

of wealth, but intelligent, en * men 

with comparatively limited means. Impelled by ne- 

consi case, these men u , and without 

asking for outside assistance, had com the 


creation of what wonld have baws, ono af fs mes besatt 





portion to their means, seidom equaled; providing 

Tron then tor 6 Gost upen’ ths beaadar tatye ab could te 

permitted with safety. They did, at least, all they could 
ag is 

calamity is now upon 

them, and their beau house pitt Th Pro 

i 


give the and remain the present in 
their aid ebuseh, be A ' 


ties would far more than absorb all Pi atin no To 
stop where they are, is to give up this most needed and 
useful Christian agency. This the Christian public can- 
not afford to allow. 

They cannot rebuild without aid, and that in large 
sums. It is simply impossible for them to do so. If 
their church can be put back where it was before the tor- 

. are all right for a strong and 
church. 

Will not a liberal Christian public show their practical 
sympathy with this afflicted sister church? Are 
not men whom God has prospered, scattered all — 
our Zion, who can and will ly in this hour 
of need? One noble man, not of our Church, has headed 
the Mst with a sub ipti of one th dollars. 

sent to Orison Ad- 


will snot others — promptly ? 
may be 
ams, e#q., , 61 oenduny, South Boston, or to J. P. Ma- 
gee, 6 Cornhill Boston. L. R. Tuay 
of Boston 
Newtonville, Sept. 16, 


THE WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
hureh Lay any that the Auxiliary 


poly ah funds belonging to the Societ: 
anda to ty 
will send in their collections to the Treasurer, Mrs. T. A 
Rich Qe isey ety oy pe T. Gordon, 5 Corn- 

hill, without bee adil lady missionaries employed by 
this Society, will for India in October, and Tunds 
are needed to defray their expenses. 











t. 


NOTICE. — The next meeting of the Providence Dis- 
trict Ministerial Association will be held at Phenix, R. 1., 
re 18, at 8 o'clock P. mu. 


For Programme see HraLp, Aug. 19. 
Warren, Sept. 17, 1869. 8. C: Brown. | Agents, 26 Tremont St., Boston. 
ee ee 16 June 10 tr a 
anu = —— Ie we ASSOCI- - 
will hold its next t. at Landaff. RATORIO REHEARSALS. — A class for Oratorio 
Monday Evening, Sermon Chandler. O Practice, under the direction ot Mr. Carl Zerrahn, 
Tuesday, 9 a. u., Business ; P. M., Sermon by | will be formed in Bumstead Hall, WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
W. E. Bennett; Evening, Sermon by 5.M. Darell. ING, October 6th, at 735 o'clock. 
Wednesday, a. m., B ; PR. M., Tickets for the course of ten rehearsals $1. For 
ing ; Evening Sermon by R. 8. Stubbs. sale by A. B. Lea Superintendent of Muste Hall, and 
1s: ‘History of Church ?— A. B. Rus- | #* the office o 
sell; “ Sateen Holiness ’’ — L. D. ws. NE wv apenane CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Exegzsis: 1 Thess. iv. 18-18—H. 8. Ward; Josh.| Should the numbers warrant, the course will be con- 
xxiv. bs. B ° URJEE. 


Sxkerouss: John xv. 4— 8 
L. L. 


Review: “ Credo — ie 
Oakes miadtertal bestheee who can make it convenient, 
are urgently invited to attend, prepared on subjects of 
their own selection 
J. M. Bean, for the Committee. 





ORIENT 


session will be held at Jackson’ Oct. 4. 


seer i. H. Clark ; al- 


Eastern | was first offered for sale. lis good qualities were seon 
Maine” —8. H. H. H. Clark; “‘ Infidel Tenden-| made known at home, and very soon its fame was 
cies of the Times? — EB. A. J. H. Beale ; | noised far and near; now it is sold in nearly every Drug 
“ Our Duty » A, | Store in the United States— North, East, South, and 
8. Townsend, 8. 8. Gross; “ 0 of Swe-| West. No similar medicine s' tands higher with the 


Columbia Falls, Sept. 15, 1869 
(Rev. J. H. Beale, of Outlier, Me., sends this 





of a Baptist Society. We have funds on hand more than | diately procured it, and found it to relieve my cough 
f eno to ; estimate, $3,500. If we can/ more readily than anything Lever tried. My wife has 

hire, ata rate of interest, on good personal security, | also Gino used it with the most satisfactory results. 

$1,000, we can finish this reason, and dedicate. More Yours very truly, Capt. D, FOSTER. 

this, we can save it to us. If not, it will be a 

muongrel, — halt the Lord's, and half somebody's else. » Cost. Bostes ing ship-owner and builder, residing 
e wan one or two years. 
Any parties who are willing to us will please Sold by PERRY DAVIS & SON, 

Jossra H. GENERAL AOENTD, 


MINISTERIAL ASSOQLATION. — The next | the 
ee 


This can all be changed by using Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm, which gives the Bloom of Youth and a Refined, 
Sparkling Beauty to the Compicxion, pleasing, power- 
ful, and natural. 

No lady need complain of a red, tanned, freckled, 
or rustic complexion, who will invest 75 cents in Ha- 
gan’s Magnolia Balm. Its effects are truly wonderful. 


To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s Kath- 
airon. 251 Sept. 23, 4t 9s* ° 


BuRR’s PaTenT NURSING BorrLs. Tie mos Per- 
fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
supply the trade with all parts of the Hottie separate- 
ly when required, including Surr’s Silvered Wire Brush, 
which is of INKSTIMABLE value to the Infant, as it 
keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
pecially in warm weather. Price of Brash, 10 cts. 
BURR & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BuRR & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mase. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
m1 


June 10, ts “42° 


For SALE. A House and Lot in Auburndale, situated 
near the Lasell 5 y, six walk from the 
depot, having delichtful “surroundings. The lot con- 
tains & acre laid out in bey = Cn ana driveways. 
The house is a F containing seven 
rooms ) a Fone m Parnase. Gas, and 
Stable and Car- 
of the same style as the house. Buildings 
all new, and — ro the most thorough memes. In- 
provements no ag =k near this piace will greatly 
enhance its value. $6,500 and no less. Abely mf 
HERALD 





May 27, tt 


Dr. WARREN’s BILI0OUS BiTTERS, for purifying the 
Blood, curing Liver C lal 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all pias 
Complaints; for Ci Str Invigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal 
in the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BURR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, Generai 


, Al Ril 





4 theni 








tinued in Music Hall. 
lil Sept. 23, 3t 


ELEMENTARY “geo TION IN 
SIN Gl 





A class ae elementary i in Singing will 
be form d Hail Wedn y evening, Uct. 
13, at 7M phedvy Tickets for the course of ten lessons 
$l. For sale by A. P. Peck, Supt. Music Hall, and at 

office of a raed England Conservatory of Music. 
ol Sept, 28, 4 E, TOUKJEE. 


MERIT SOON NOISED ABROAD. 
Itis but six yearssince ~ 
ALLEN’S LUNG@ BALSAM 








ple. It a — known on the Pacific Coast, and 
Hberal’ dem: ds for it from San P mary Sacra- 
mento in <Caluornia, and roman ® mi ape from 


ecelv' And 
throughout Canada, it is well ond favorably ‘haewa, 
and sold everywhere. 


Read what Capt. Foster writes : — 


PoRT BURWELL, March 23d, 1869. 
—_— PERRY DAVIS & BON. 

—I am pleased to notif y hot of the benefit 
which I have recetved from Allens . hav- 
ing been troubled with a cough for "Sacer years 
past, the Balsam was recommended to me. I imme- 


‘* UNIVERSAL.” 





IMPROVED. 


The Strongest and Best Wringer in the 
World. 


Has a Double "Gear and Double Pressure. 


WHICH IS THE BEST CLOTHES WRINGER? 
(From the Boston Traveller of July 2.) 


After careful examination, we recommend 
“Universal” as the best and strongest machine. 
It has * patent cog whee's” (Rowell’s pat-nt double 
gear), with very long and streng alternating teeth, 
which, together with the ** patent stop” which is on 
no other wringer), allows the rubber rollers to separ- 
ate sufficiently to run through the largest article eas- 
ily, yet cannot separate so far that the cogs will dis- 
connect and lose their power, as is the case with other 
be ap whether the cogs are on One or both ends of 
the rol. 

It also lias the peculiar advantage of two pressure 
screws, SO arranged that each screw presses on both 
ends of the rells alike. the same as if it was in the 
centre, while the two together give double the capac- 
ity for Pressure, 

rhe * Universal” has its ivon parts either wrought 
or malleable, and is built so strongly and substantially 
that for years it cannet be broken, in wringing gar- 
ments, by the strongest person. 

Our readers may be quite sure they will find the 
“* Universal ” wringer a good and serviceable erticle. 


the 





NOTICE. 


The “Universal” cannot be thrown out of gear 
when the pressure is taken off, to admit large articies, 
as is the case with other cog-wheel wringers. 


The great eyes of ROWELL’s PagenT DOUBLE 
Cogs cannot be obtained by putting Cog-wheels on 
both ends of the roli, as some try to make it appear, 
for when articles disconnect the cogs on either end, 
the power of the cogs at that end is lost, and it conse- 

quently ceases to be DOUBLE; or if garments are run 
t rough the ce. tre when the preseure is taken eff to 
admit larger articles, all the cogs may be disconnected 
and rendered useless. 


Any sensible person can.understand that a wringer 
baving cog-wheels which can play apart or disconnect 
when a large article is passing between the rolls, is 
little if any better than one without ose cogs at oo 
because the eogs fail to of se hen 

needed, The “ Universal” has not t this fatal objec- 
tion, but is WARRANTED DURABLE. 


= 
BS 


“ Universal” has taken more “ first premiums” 
as the dest, at State and Institute Pairs than all other 
wringers combin 
Sold by Dealers everywhere. 

GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 


97 Water Street, Boston. 


PENUEL; 


oR, 
FACE TO FACE WITH GOD. 
VINELAND, 
MANHEIM, 
ROUND LAKE. 


PENUEL is the gathered wheat from these great 
harvest-flelds of truth and power. The At. are 
by emineut ene elequen. ministers. The Addresses 
are earnest and practical, while the experiences are 
full of warwth, sud under the Divine blessing, the 
Same power which toll wed their delivery may be felt 
in their perusal, 


A Book for the Pastor. 
A Book for the Christian Masses. 
A Book for the Lovers of Holiness. 
A Book for the Seekers after the Old 


Paths. 
Let every one desiring to put on the whole Chris- 
tian armor procure this excellent voiume. 
Let all who have high aims, and desire the endow- 
ment of pewer. secure it. 


Penuel will be fliustrated by a correct photograph 
~ the members of the National Camp Méeting Com- 


Sent post paid on receipt of Retail Price. 
Price, $1.50. 


Address the Publisher, W.C. PALMER, Jr. 


14 Bible Flows, Fl Place, N. Yr 
Sept. 23 





WANTED. 


THE 

GUARDIAN MUTUAL LIFE INS. COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Established in 1850, and ranking among the prominent 
companies, is desirous of obtaining the services of 
some reliable and active pe: as who would be willing 
to take the General adeusy rT the State of New 
Hampshire. Good references = bonds will be re- 
quired. Address D. T. MACFARLAN, Manager of 
Agencies, box 455, P.O., New Yerk. Sept. 28, 1t 51 


THE 
BOOK OF THE SEASON! 








NOW READY, 
KERL’S 


Composition and Rhetoric. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


By Srmon KERL, author of the English Grammars, 
in which the study of Grammar is made a most inter- 
esting pursuit. 





THIS NEW RHETORIC is a simple, concise, pro- 

gressive, thorough, and practical work, ON A NEW 
PLAN. It occupies an intermediate position between 
common grammar and higher rhetoric, embodying 
from eac — is prac ony most useful to the 
writer. It aims to mak Student inventive as 
well as critical, to yo 3 bie for prompt and proper 
expression in discharging the common duties of life, 
to guard and refine his taste in the general pursuit of 
aeears, and to aid him in his own literary produc- 
lions. 

The foregoing book, and the “First Lessons in 
Grammar,” when studied er, ~~ ——s an 
elementary course on the age, or a 
source of GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION and RITE T- 





Ga” Wringers of all kinds repaired. 


DOTY’S 


CLOTHES WASHER. 


(NEARLY STEAM TIGHT.) 
is now established a wonderful success. 
OVER 40,000 NOW IN USE, 
and most of them eold with the guarantee that the 


money would be refunded if not lik 
If not found for sale in any town, and 





our store- 
keeper refuses to get one for you, send the retail 
price, $14.00, and we will forward free of freight, and 
so sure are we that they will be liked, that we- agree 
to refund the beg wo f if any one wishes to geturn the 
machine free = freight, after a month’s trial accord- 
in PL ny 
beral discountto the trade every where. 
Cireulacs sent free on application. 


GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 


97 ‘Water Street, Bowe 
1401 Sept. 28, 4t eow 
A MERITORIOUS CASE. A wealthy stock- raiser in in 
Indiana wants to buy an additionat farm — wan 
borrow $6,000— will pay i2 per cent. annually fo: five 
years —will give mortgage on unincumbered home- 
stead of 200 acres, weli improved, worth $13,000, Your 
$5,000 bonds now bring you about $400, currency. per 
year, converted into currency, and thus invested will 
bring you $720, making in five years $/,600 in favor of 
this loan. If Pendleton, or his like, is elected Presi- 
dent, you may have to sell bonds at par in green- 
backs. That will make $2,600 difference in favor of 
this loan. I can invest some smaller sums equally ad- 
pp eed and securely. Satisfactory reference 
correspondence Wefore — 4 forwarded, It 
wil cost you Pwr Sy ask quectio 
T.A.G IN ey ae Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sept. 2 








THE OLD ESTABLISHED 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 


(Established 1852,) 
Continue to manufacture those celebrated 


CHURCH BELLS. 


Chimes and Bells of all sizes for Churches, Facto- 
ries, Academies, etc., etc. 
MADE OF PURE BELL METAL, 
(Copper and Tin,) 
ROTARY MOUNTINGS, THE BEST IN USE. 
oe Warranted satisfactory. 
Large Illustrated Catajegne sent free upon appli- 
cation to ONES & Co., TROY, N.Y. 
oTr.— The city Ta. having become celebrated 
for its Bells, has led some manufacturers at other 
places, to claim that they made their reputation. Tnis, 
though entirely untrue. we accept a8 a most emphatic 
endorsement of our Bells by our competitors. There 
is no other Beil Foundry at Troy but ours ; and while 
we are glad to please our rivals by our superior work, 
we do os know why any reference should be made to 








Sept. 23, 4t 


mar ” when studied together, will furnish an advanced 
course on the English lan, aae. | or a course of Gram- 
mar, Com , and ric, that is sufficient for- 
the great majority of ‘Academies and Colleges. 
PUBLISHED BY 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 
WILDE, BOWLEN, & CO., 


NO. 1 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Sept. 28, it bee 





Mrs. Foseph F. Knapp's 





SABBATH SCHOOLS, 


Social Meetings, and Hours of Prayer. 
Introduction by BISHOP SIMPSON. 


CONTAINING NEARLY 150 ORIGINAL PIECES NOW 
PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME, 
WITH OPENING, CLOSING, ty MUSICAL 
CONCERT EXERCISES 


The Author's Practical "Experience in Sunda ~~ 4 
Schools during the past fifteen years, together wit 
the assistance of some of the best he ny ey men 
of the country, has made “ Notes of Joy” the most 
com plete work of the kind yet published. 

Price, 35 cents per copy ; $30.00 per hundred. 


Send 2) cts. for Speciinen Copy. 
W. C. PALMER, dR, 


14 Bis_e Hovsg, N.Y. 
WILL BE READY EARLY IN OCTOBER. 
41 Sept. 23, lt 





“AROUND THE WORLD.” 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


$3.50 PER PrES r4 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, on 2 O0.. 
37 Park k Row, New 
Sept. 23, lt 


wl 93° 





HE BELIEVER’S HAND BOOK, containing of ht 
T fermons on Perfect Love, by Rev. E. DAVIES as 
passed the fire of the National Camp Meeting, and 
was found pure gold, eng not to be purged of a 
singe sentence or syllable. It perfectly agrees with 
the dvuctrine urd experience of that meeting. re. 
Palmer says, “ This is truly an excellent work. We 
have perused its pages with profit. Most heartily do 
we commend it to all who are interested in heart holi- 
ness.” Sent post paid for 25 ce our or- 
ders to the Author, Dresden Milis, “Mie. J. 





it by them, unless to gain some advantage from the 
superiority of our Bells, 311 Sept. 23, tf 103 





. Magee, 
Bootent W.A. Palmer. Jr, a _ House, New Pe 


pt. 


